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SOME NOTES ON BURKE'S ‘ LANDED GENTRY,’ 


It was hoped by many genealogists that when 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ got into the hands of its 
new editors it would become a really trustworthy 
and scientific collection of the pedigrees of our 
untitled aristocracy. An examination of the new 
edition will certainly blast their hopes. Some of 
the grosser forgeries have disappeared, but there 
remain very many doubtful pedigrees; the ancient 
Irish and Welsh pedigrees are with great 
respect ; many families are shown to be of Saxon or 
Norman descent from their surnames alone; ille- 

itimate descents are treated as if legitimate, and 
in numberless cases descents are implied that will 
not bear a moment’s examination. The following 
notes may be of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

Astley (p. 52).—F. D. P. Astley, “grandson 
(by his first wife, Lady Dukinfield Daniel) of John 
Astley, Esq., son of Richard Astley, a physician.” 
Mr. F. D. P. Astley was the grandson of John 
Astley’sthird wife. Lady Dukinfield Daniel was the 
second wife. Richard Astley was a surgeon, not a 
physician. Mrs. Nicholson, sister of the late Mr. 
Astley, is stated to have only one child. Under 
Nicholson (p. 1486) five children are named. 

Baghot De La Bere (p. 495).—No reason is 
given why the Rev. John Edwards changed his 
name to Baghot De La Bere. 


Blaauw (p. 156).—The first of this family is 
named indifferently ‘‘ Gerald” and ‘‘ Gerard.” 

Braddon (p. 209).—The names at the head of 
this pedigree are not connected with the others in 
the genealogy. 

Brooke (p. 224).—‘‘ This family is a younger 
branch of the Brookes of Cheshire, Seveenlel from 
Sir Peter Brooke of Astley Hall and Mere.” 
The pedigree claimed from this family by the late 
J. Ferguson, and apparently recognized by Burke, 
is an extremely doubtful one, Richard Brooke of 
Astley married Margaret Charnock, the date of 
whose parents’ iage was 1649. The (alleged) 
fourth son of Richard Brooke and Margaret Char- 
nock, Thomas Brooke, ancestor of this family of 
Brooke, married in 1679, Ann Williamson. This 
thirty at the time of her son’s marriage. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 158. 

Broun (p. 227).—After an elaborate pedigree of 
the Brouns of Hertré, is a pedigree of ‘‘ Broun of 
Gorgiemylne and Braid,” the first of whom is 
vaguely stated to have been a “ younger son of one 
of the later proprietors of Hartrie.” Adam Broun, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, also said to be de- 
scended from the Hartrie family, married Isobel 
Broun of the Gorgiemylne family, and was ancestor 
of the present representative of the family, who is 
scarcely entitled to claim to be descended from the 
Brouns.of Hartrie without more evidence of John 
Broun of Gorgiemylne being really son of one of 
the Brouns of Hartrie. 

Byrom (p. 268).— 
named. (Cf. Grimston, p. 837.) 

Clowes (p. 356).—“Samuel Clowes, Esgq....... 
married Mary Chetham, great-granddaughter and 
heiress of Humphrey Chetham (who died 1653).” 
It is well known that Humphrey Chetham, the 
gene founder of the Chetham Hospital and 

ibrary in Manchester, was a bachelor. 

Clutterbuck (p. 357).— This family...... 
to England from the Low Countries at the time of 
the Duke of Alva’e persecutions, and was estab- 
lished in Gloucestershire by Walter Clotherbooke, 
about the year 1521.” Alva was born in 1508, so 
that, if Burke is to be trusted, he began his career 
of persecution at a very early age. 

Conus (p. 412).—The only “lineage” given is 
that the present representative is “ Descended from 
Sir Richard Cowper, of Cowper, son of Richard 
Cowper, of Salop, vide Heralds’ Visitation, 1568.” 
Unfortunately this Visitation pedigree does not 
throw much light on the last three hundred years. 

Delap (p. 498).—No explanation of Robert 
Dunlop being the father of Robert Delap. 

De Lisle (p. 498).—The eurly generations of this 
family show an unusual succession of only sons. 
Is there any authentic instance of a family pro- 
ducing only one son in each of six successive 
generations ? 
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Dunne (p. 555).—“ The Dunnes, of Bircher and 
Gatley, are direct descendants of John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s.” No attempt is made to show 
the precise connexion between the Dean and 
Philip Donne of Welsh Newton. 

Flood (p. 675).—The Right Hon. Henry Flood 
is stated to be the son of Warden Flood, by his 
marriage with Miss Whiteside. Flood was illegiti- 
mate (cf. ‘ D. N. B.’). 

Gillman (p. 764).—‘‘ This family is of very 
ancient Welsh descent, the earliest records of the 
name of Gillman are connected with Wales, and 
with Cilmin Troed dhu of Glynllifon in Uwch 
Gwir vai in Cear-yn-Arvonshire, where he lived in 
the year 843, the time of Rhodri Mawr (Roderick 
the Great), King of all Wales. Oilmin was head 
of one of the fifteen Noble Tribes of North Wales, 
and bore arms, Argent, a man’s leg couped. The 
records prove him the ancestor of the Gillmans of 
England, Ireland, and America.” The next ap- 

ce of the Gillmans is in England in the 
fourteenth century. The ‘“‘ records,” while supply- 
ing the Welsh ancestor, do not throw any light on 
the family during the intermediate five centuries. 

Greeme (p. 803).—‘‘ This ancient family derives 
its lineage from Graeme, who was made Governor 
of Scotland, and guardian to the young king, 
Eugene II., in 435.” No proof attempted, and 
there is a break of nearly a thousand years before 
the next known member of the family. 

Gronow (p. 839).—A connexion is implied be- 
tween Sir Pador ap Gronow, temp. (if he ever 
existed) Edward III., and the present family, 
whose pedigree as given by Burke goes back to the 

ighteenth century. 
erbert (p. 938).—It is not stated that the 
brothers of Mr. Herbert of Lilanarth assumed the 
surname of Herbert in lieu of the paternal Jones. 

McKerrell (p. 1299).—The first seventeen lines 
of the family history do not refer to this family. 

Mackie (p. 1302).—‘Ivie Mackie, Esq., of 
Auchencairn,” was a munificent merchant in Man- 
chester, and thrice Mayor of that City. 

Mayhew (p. 1366).—Of the four columns under 
this name, nearly three are taken up with pedi- 
grees of Mayhew families from which this one is 
not descended. 

Micklethwait (p. 1380).—‘‘ The family of Mykle- 
os or Micklethwait, has been seated on its 
own lands in the neighbourhood of Barnsley, W.R., 
co, York, over six centuries. The name indicates 
it to be of Scandinavian origin.” 

Molineux (p. 1404).—This family is stated to be 
descended from a younger son of Sir Francis Mo- 
lineux, Bart., of Teversal. ‘‘ Molineux of Tever- 
sal” is not found in the current ‘ Peerages’; but if 
this pedigree is accurate it should appear. 

Monro (p. 1412).—The pedigree of Binning 
under this heading begins with a legend of a 
“William Bynnie.” It is not stated what con- 


nexion there is between this Bynnie and the Bin- 
ning family. 

More (p. 1427).—“ This is a family of oa 
antiquity, deriving its name from the parish of 
More, near Bishop’s Castle.” Richard (or Thomas) 
de la More came over from Normandy, and was 
slain at Hastings, leaving a son “Sir Thomas de 
la More, who ‘ builte faire houses at Launceston, 
in Cornwall; Halton, in Cheshire ; and More, in 
Shropshire, giving to the latter place his paternal 
name.’” How can these statements be reconciled 
with each other ? 

O’Grady (p. 1519).—“The Milesian family of 
O'Grady is one of the most ancient of co. Limerick. 
Dr. O’Brien...... assigns Conal Eachluath, King of 
Munster, a.p. 366, and sixth in descent from Oil- 
liol Olum (of the race of Heber, the eldest son of 
Milesius, King of Spain, who colonized Ireland), 
as the common ancestor of the O’Gradys and the 
O’Briens.” The next of the family was “ Donald 
O'Grady, who fell in battle, 1309.” This is but a 
sample of a dozen or more ancient Milesian 


es. 

Ormerod (p. 1537).—‘‘ Henry Mere, of Man- 
chester, born Jan. 10, 1816...... and died March 17, 
1873.” Mr. Ormerod was alive and well on the 
day of the publication of Burke. 

Owen (p. 1544).—* The igree of this family 
is registered in the Heralds’ College from Rodri 
Mawr, King of all Wales.” The printed pedigree 
starts with “Madac ap Jevan, of Caerinion, de- 
scended from Grono ap Owen, son or grandson of 
Howell Dda, King of South Wales,” and proceeds, 
without the formality of dates, through several 
generations until it arrives at Rowland Owen, in 
1611. Then four more dateless generations. 
William Owen, Esq., of Bettws, married in 1704, 
and the eldest son of that marriage himself got 
married two years later. 

Peareth (p. 1579).—Hercules Peareth, living 
1576, is stated to have been “ probably a descend- 
ant” of the family of De Penreth, though there is 
no apparent reason for the guess. 

Philips (p. 1606).—‘* John Philips, Esq., of the 
Heath House......born 1695,” cf. Philips (p. 1607), 
where his younger brother is stated to have been 
“born Feb. 15, 1693.” “Robert, of The Park, Man- 
chester,...... born 1759, married 1798,...... and died 
March 14, 1884.” A hitherto unnoticed centena- 


rian. 

Prichard (p. 1654).—A delightful Welsh pedi 
gree, beginning with ‘‘ Caradoc Vraich Vras, Earl 
of Hereford and Prince between Wye and Severn. 
He reigned from a.D. 520 to 570, and married Tegan 
Eurvron, daughter and sole heir of Belenaur, King 
of Monmouth.” The family remained “princes 
between Wye and Severn” for eight generations ; 
several later representatives bore the titles of “ Prince 
of Brecon, Regulus of Radnor and Builth.” The 
fourteenth in descent from Caradoc Vraich Vras 
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was one of the eight tributary princes who rowed 
King Edgar down the Dee. This prince married 
the “ Princess” Chrisly ap Meyric, ap Edwal. 

Skinner (p. 1852).—The pedigree of the author 
of ‘ Tullochgorum’ is almost certainly false. Burke 
states that his grandfather was Robert Skinner, 
Bishop of Oxford. The Rev. William Walker, in 
his life of ‘John Skinner of Linshart,’ was quite 
unaware of this descent. So long a time elapsed 
between the birth (1590) of the Bishop and that 
(1721) of his alleged grandson, that on that account 
only the pedigree might be looked on as doubtful, 
and it is very unlikely that a bishop’s son would 
become a Presbyterian schoolmaster in a poor 
district of Scotland. 

Smith-Carington (p. 1859).—Is there any 
authority for connecting the Smith family with the 
ancient Caringtons? There does not seen any good 
reason -— John Carington’s temporary disguise 
of Smith should have been perpetuated by his de- 
cendants, This John Carington, alias Smith, was 
born 1374 and died 1446. His son, Hugh Smith, 
died 1485, leaving a son Sir John, died 1547. The 
generations are suspiciously long. 

Smythe (p. 1876).—“ There is every reason to 
believe that the family of Smythe became settled 
at Hilton at a remote period ; but as the Court Rolls 
extend only as far back as 1327, temp. Edward II., 
there is no documentary proof of the fact beyond a 
charter granted by Edward I.” The actual pedigree 
here given begins in the last centary ! 

Sneyd (p. 1878).—The descent of this family is 
shown in great detail from “Eadulf vel Eadwalf, 
son of Ordgar, ealdormon of the Defnsoetas.” 
though the family is pretended to have been a 
landed one, there is not a single knight between 
the Conquest and the sixteenth century. 

Sneyd-Kynnersley (p. 1881).—This igree 
begins with a quotation from an old eae 
According to thisthe Kynnersleys had Kynnardsley 
Castle at the time of the Conquest, they had also a 
surname, and the head of the family was “‘ by title 
a knight (if any knights were before the Conquest).” 

Stevenson (p. 1921).—R. A. Stevenson married 
“ Margery Frissel (originally the name was Fraser), 
of Scottish and French ancestry, of whom Pierre 
Fraser, Seigneur de Froile, came to Scotland with 
the ambassadors of Charlemagne, in the year 807. 
Charles Fraser, an ancestor of Lord Lovat, was 
Thane of Mann in 814.” Do the editors of Burke 
really suppose that surnames were used in the 
ninth century ? 

Swettenham (p. 1962).—“ The Swettenhams of 
Swettenham, always a family of high position 
among the Cheshire gentry, preserved a male suc- 
cession from the Saxon times.” The pedigree 
given shows that the estates have several times 

to heiresses. 
Wood (p. 2260). —“ According to Lower’s ‘Patro- 


doubtedly of Anglo-Saxon origin, the surname 
occurring as early as ‘Domesday Book’ in the form 


of De Silva, and as De La Wode in the Hundred 
Rolls.” Rather unstable mises from which to 
deduce the origin of a family. Eryest Axon. 
Heaton Moor. 


THE WREN CHURCHES OF LONDON. 

It is much to be lamented that Bishop Tate ever 
took the step he hazarded on utility lines, of pull- 
ing down and desecrating the City churches, seei 
how large a portion of them consisted of the wo 
of one man, and he the architect of greatest fi 
in our nation—a man of Euro reputation, 
whose church in Walbrook for its interior, and 
whose church in Cheapside for its steeple, have 
brought the best constructors of the Continent to 
our shores to see, of their own knowledge, how 
those islanders in the dark Hyperborean can make 
living stones into temples, and temples into flowers 
to ornament the highways of black Babylon, and 
reach “ sermons in stones,” whence Beauty, if not 

isdom, crieth aloud to the passer by in the street 
below. Architecture thatis noble has a use apper- 
taining to it that has perhaps never yet been suffi- 
ciently insisted on: it is the cheapest and most 
effective art instructor that can be devised. If 
there were more of such beautiful objects in our 
streets, schools for art culture would be largely 
superseded, and national improvement make — 
strides by the perpetual though unconscious play 
of the eye over the symmetry of exquisite forms 
strewn thickly in main thoroughfares. No galleries 
of sculpture, paintings, or engravings, however 
numerous, could well exercise upon the general popu- 
lation a tithe of the good effect that fine external 
street architecture must do. Nothing teaches 
the fitness of things like building when stamped 
by noble genius. Solid form on a large scale well 
handled is practicalness in epitome, and the severity 
of ornamentation, that a consummate master reti- 
cently introduces, is a bequeathal for all time to 
men of sensitive apperception who meet it in their 
daily round. It is that «ria és det, as the happy 
Greek puts it, that possession in mortmain, that 
never grows old, and after the thousandth round is 
worshipped the more thankfully by the capable 
beholder. 

External architecture is, of course, for this educa- 
tional purpose more available and promotive than 
internal developments, however fine, can be, If 
there were a few more things like the campaniles of 
St. Paul’s, and the plus-quam perfection of a steeple 
such as that of Bow Church yields us in the stone- 
crop of our streets, who can doubt but that we should 
have many more men of esthetic appreciation than 
we now possess? The cheapness of the thing, if to 
be had at all, is an accompanying wonder. First of 
all you build # something that is wanted by civic 
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genius to throw you in that mystical thing beauty, 
‘ou get it actually for nothing, and it stands there 

r ever, as a mountain does in nature, a glory in 
the sun, and the sum-total of every-day life. 

No architect in the world has ever had such a 
chance of doing for a city what fell to be done 
by the hand of Wren. Very few could have met 
it with such abundant originality on such a stu- 
pendous scale. But Sir Christopher Wren was 
more stupendous even than ever was his oppor- 
tunity. He has left behind him proof that if 
it had been required he could have easily thrown 
off three times as much work, and it is probable 
that it would have been still better than it is. For 
the variety of circumstances would have brought 
him new suggestion of variety, and the greater his 
restrictions the more were his ease of adjustment 
and his originality made a t, as in St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey and St. Mary Aldermary. 
Or take the steeple of St. Vedast Foster, and 
observe the facility and mastery of the geometric 
mason manipulating the lower story concave to the 
next convex or nearly circular scope, with a rigid 

ilinear spire surmounting all. He bas achieved 
this without a discord. It is possibly the most 
curiously skilful steeple in the world, as Bow is the 
most beautiful by far. Before pulling down sny- 
thing of Wren’s we ought to remember that, with 


the exception of Inigo Jones, he is the only archi- 
tect of consummate power and taste who bas for 
the last three bundred years decorated London on 
any scale of importance. We should also bear in 
mind that all his pinnacled towers and pointed 
steeples, jutting up above the houses into the air, 
have (in each case) a special reason of their own for 


being where they are, a special office to perform; they 
are grouped and planned with infallible instinct by 
a master in such studies ; one elicits beauty from 
the other, and all, as they mount in air, are meant, 
as they cluster round it, to embellish the mighty 
curvatures of cupolated Paul’s. Every steeple that 
the Bishop’s blunder takes away knocks, as it were, 
a hole through the sky picture carefully calculated 
by the consummate draughtsman with whom we 
have todo. This is simple madness on the part of 
London. We can never restore it once it is de- 
stroyed, though we should seek it with repentance 
and in tears. We have now no breed of architects 
who can lift a building into ether symmetrically, 
that like his shall yield an eye-culture involuntary 
and gratuitous. Before you pull down wait, in the 
name of common sense, until you at least are able 
to build up decently again a something else as good. 
Stand a little below St. Dunstan's in Fleet Street, 
and catch in the afternoon sun the spit of St. 
Martin's, Ludgate, piercing the mighty cupola 
behind it, till you feel, as you quickly will, that 
it trebles the expanse and magnitude thereof by 
the startling contrast. You will not then dissent 
from us who maintain that a crime is being done 


by Churcbmen who allow or perpetrate further 

removals, Shall bishops disestablish the church 

fabric to aid inimical politicians in disestablishing 

the Church itself ? C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, 


Caprrat Lerrers.—There is, I think, a notice- 
able decrease in the use of initial capitals. This is 
not so marked in print as in manuscript; a large 
proportion of the manuscript destined for the press 
depending for the distribution of capitals, stops, 
&c., upon the printer and the proof-corrector. 
There are, for instance, many substantives which 
may or may not chance to be treated as “ proper” 
nouns when set up in type: ex. gr., a Meeting, an 
Entertainment, the Event of the day, a Committee, 
a Minister, an Archangel, a Pope—the Pope, the 
King are always treated as ‘‘ proper” nouns. 
North, South, East, West not unfrequently retain 
their capitals when used as adjectives. 

In the delightful letters of Edward Fitzgerald a 
curiously large proportion of the nouns have 
initial capitals, and this applies no less to the later 
than to the earlier letters. The following 
is taken from what was probably the last letter he 
wrote :— 

“I never see a new Picture, nor hear a note of Music 
except when I drum out some old Tune in Winter on an 
0: which might almost be carried about the Streets 
with a handle to turn and a Monkey on the top of it.” 

The custom of giving initial capitals to all 
nouns substantive seems to have become pretty 
general towards the middle of the last century. 

French writers and printers vary hut little in 
their use of capitals, which they employ far more 
sparingly than we de. They give minuscules to 
adjectives derived from proper nouns (frangais, 
anglais, parisien, &c.); they do not, as a rule, 
write the names of the days of the week and of 
the months with capitals ; and such words as les 
croisades, la renaissance, are not thus distinguished. 
Most Englishmen would write “‘the Edict of 
Nantes”; but I think the majority of Frenchmen 
would write “I’édit de Nantes.” An educated 
Englishman rarely writes “street ” in addressing a 
letter ; but “rue de ——” on an envelope would 
by no means suggest to its recipient that the writer 
was illiterate. 

May not the tendency to use initial capitals 
more and more sparingly be attributed to the 
increasing prominence we are giving to the study 
of the French language ? Henry ATTWBLL. 


** CAREFULLY EDITED.”—By some accident I 
am the possessor of a handsome gilt-edged volume, 
with ornamental covers and passable illustrations, 
which is stated to be “a reprint of the original 
edition ” of Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy.’ It is, of 
course, needless to enlarge upon the perils besetting 
him that puts his trust in reprints, but it is always 
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relevant to investigate careful editing. This volume 
comes from the eminent house of Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co., and a note at the end of the table of 
contents states that it has ‘‘ been carefully edited 
by Alex. Murray, 26th Dec., 1868.” It is, of 
course, a long time since 1868, and it is possible 
that, in the interim, Mr. Murray and his pub- 
lishers may have given fresh consideration to the 
work ; but the fact remains that within the year 
this copy formed one of a fresh stock of new books, 
claiming distinction as one of ‘ Moxon’s Popular 
Poets.’ And it is a handsome and attractive 
volume, which one would gladly take up at such 
odd moments as are favourable for the perusal of 
one of the immortal ballads. It was in this way 
that I thought of using my copy, and I recently 
began with the romance entitled (according to 
Scott) ‘The Lass of Lochroyan.’ An example of 
careful editing occurs in the alteration of the title 
to ‘ The Lass o’ Lochryan,’ but few of Mr. Murray’s 
readers would be inclined to take objection to this, 
although it is quite unnecessary in the light of 
Scott’s explicit introduction. Why Mr. Murray 
should have been careful to omit Scott’s note on 
Dr. Wolcott, illustrative of the last sentence of the 
introduction, is more difficult to comprehend. In 
the sixth stanza, however, of the ballad itself one 
is brought completely to a stand. This is how the 
story goes according to Mr. Alex. Murray :— 
Syne she s gar’d, built a bonny boat, 
To sail the salt, salt sea. 

On turning to Scott, to see whether he could be 
— of passing such nonsense, this is what we 


Syne she ’s gar’d build a bonny boat, 
To sail the salt, salt sea. 
That is, she has ordered (boat-builders to) build 
a bonny boat. The reading presents no difficulty 
whatever until after it has been carefully edited, 
and then it is as tough as an obscurity of ‘ Sor- 
dello.’ It is possible to unravel, as a rule, the 
tangled confusion of a bald and blundering reprint, 
but it is not always so easy to grapple with unin- 
telligent editing, especially when it has been 
very carefully done. Several other emendations 
throughout this ballad do not destroy the sense, 
but they were uncalled for. ‘‘Ye’er” for ye're 
may be a misprint ; but “yett” for yate, ‘* deid” 
for dead, ‘‘ dee” for die, and a comma for Scott’s 
mark of exclamation need not have been intro- 
duced. Shall we say, Ab uno disce omnes ; and 
conclude that if one ballad in this reprint pre- 
sents such various notes of offence, the accumu- 
lated mass of error would be of an overwhelming 
character? While not unduly pressing this point, 
I think there is no rashness in saying that the 
condition in which the one ballad has been found 
is enough to stir an alert suspicion regarding the 
others, Tuomas Bayne. 


ReveRence For THE Dove 1x Russ1a.—The 
following paragraph, from the Sporting Magazine 
of January, 1825, is worth reproducing in ‘N. & Q.’: 
“ Pigeons are rarely seen at the tables of the Russians, 
who entertain a superstitious veneration for these birds, 
because the Holy Ghost assumed the form of a dove. 
They are therefore kept more for amusement than for 
food, and are often maintained with great care, at a con- 
siderable expense.” —Vol. xxv. N.8., p. 307. 


ASTARTE. 


Picxkwick.’—Everything which relates to 
‘Pickwick’ has great attraction for many of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I therefore. make no 
apology for asking you to transfer the following 
from the Church Times to your own pages, where 
it will be indexed for future use. It has been con- 
tributed to your contemporary by a gentleman who 
writes under the pen-name of “ Peter Lombard” :— 


“TI picked up one little bit of information about ‘ Pick- 
wick’ which appears to be quite genuine. Strolling up 
Abbeygate Street in the afternoon [ turned into a shop to 
make a small purchase, and as the keeper appeared dis- 
d for conversation I eat down and joined in. First 
e told me that this wasthe house in which Bishop Tom- 
line was born, Though I am not an enthusiastic admirer 
of that prelate, I was interested because of his connexion 
with Winchester, a city very dear to me, so I heard what 
little my new acquaintance had to tell me. Then he 
went on to say that his father was for some years pro- 
prietor of the Great White Horse at Ipswich. I was on 
the alert in a moment. ‘ It was there,’ I said, ‘ that Mr, 
Pickwick went after Jingle, after leaving Bury.’ * It 
was, sir.’ ‘And it is quite clear,’ I went on, ‘that for 
some reason Dickens did not like the White Horse, for 
he slates it right and left.’ ‘ Dickens,’ was the reply, ‘ did 
his best to ruin the house, but he really made its fortune. 
Hundreds of people have been there to see it after reading 
about it. But I can tell you a curious thing about it. It 
was Dickens’s own mistake about going into the wrong 
bedroom. There isa sort of triangle on the top of the 
stairs, and there are two doors just alike, and he went in 
where some people were in bed, and they roared out at 
him and he bolted all in confusion.’ He went on to tell me 
that the room is still called Mr. Pickwick's room, and 
that it is ‘No. 16." That same evening in the coffee- 
room of the Angel we met a party, one member of which 
was known to me as a ess c ter, and he told us 
that they had just come from Ipswich, and that they had 
been to the Great White Horse, and he bad slept in Mr. 
Pickwick’s room. ‘Number sixteen?’ said I. ‘ The 
very one,’ was the answer, Of course, after that, I read 
to my little party that same evening the adventure with 
the middle-aged lady with the curl papers, and most ex- 
hilarating was the laughter which it produced.”"—Church 
Times, April 6, p. 362, 
K. P. D. E. 


A Pronger Newsrarer: Tae ‘ 
Menrcory.’— 

** Wednesday last was May 2nd. On May 2nd, 1720, 
the first number of the Northampton Mercury was pub- 
lished, with the imprimatur of ‘R. Raikes and W. Dicey, 
near All Saints’ Church,’ Wednesday last was, there- 
fore, the one hundred and seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the birth of this journal. The Northampton Mercury 
has happily attained an which very few ——— 
in the world can boast...... ‘o-day begins the one hun 
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number of the issue is 9,050....... The Robert Raikes of 
the Northampton Mercury afterwards went to Glouces- 
ter, where he established the Gloucester Journal. He 
was the father of the Robert Raikes, the founder of Sun- 
day schools. The name of Dicey was upon evory issue 
of the Northampton Mercury from May 2nd, 1720, to 
May 2ad, 1885,” 

The above interesting note is extracted from the 
Northampton Mercury of May 4. How many 
other coup*=~ newspapers can boast of an equally 
long existence? I think the list is a very small 
one, and might very suitably find a in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Joun T. Pace. 


5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on 


Remarkasce Drovert in Wixter.—In a 
MS. apparently compiled between the years 1679 
and 1684, by the Rev. Thos. Leigh, B.D., Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, it is incidentally 
recorded (in Latin) that there were “ no rains from 
the beginning of September, 1517, to the mont’ of 
May, 1518,” a period of at least eight months. 
Having failed to find mention of the fact in print, 
I make note of it for the benefit of a 


Pavuiser.—It may interest some of your 
numerous readers to know that this rather common 
name in the north of England is derived from the 
paliser, or man who attended to the oak palings of 
the deer parks, In North Yorkshire the boundary 
of the ancient park is still known as the paled dyke. 

Exsoracum. 

Twice Ont Day.— 

“ The Sixth day Anthony Cole, of Chadwick, was twice 

, first in the Quaker’s Yard, then in the Church- 
"—Parish Register of Bromagrove, Sept., 1661. 
C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Races Rippew sy Womey.—Mr. ©. J. Ap 
perley, who, when George IV. was king, was an 
accomplished writer on hunting, racing, coaching, 
and kindred topics, under the name of Nimrod, 
on one occasion visited Ripon. Among the ob- 
servations he made there is one worth transferring 
to ‘N. & Q’:— 

“On the Monday succeeding St. Wilfrid's Sunday, 
there were for many years races on Ripon Common, for 
prizes of various value ; and one called the Lady's Plate, 
of 151. value, for horses, &c., the best of heats, and twice 
round the common for a heat, to be ridden by women. 
This is the only proper definition of what is now called 
the Ladies’ Plate that I have ever met with.” —Sporting 
Magazine, 1827, vol. xx. N.8., p. 287. 

ASTARTE. 


Taomas Kiaxctanp, M.D., Mepicat Waiter. 
—His baptism is thus recorded in the parish 
register of Ashbourne, co. Derby: “ October, Anno 
Domini 1772, Baptized 14 Thomas Son of M' Tho: 
Kirland & Mary Ux. Ashbourn.” He married at 
Packington, co. Leicester, Aug. 3, 1747, Dorothy 
(born 1723), daughter and coheir of Joseph Palmer, 


ihe Queen’s Messenger (born circa 1683, died 
i ndon, December, 1750), by his wife Elizabeth 
(born 1689, married 1708, ob. circa 1728), 
daughter of Thomas Bate, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
co. Leicester, gent. She died Jan. 24, 1785, and 
was buried at Ashby aforesaid on Jan. 28 following. 

The name of Thomas Kirkland fails to appear in 
the ‘List of the Graduates in Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, 1705-1866,’ 8vo., Edin., 
1867, although an entry therein records that Wil- 
liam Kirkland graduated M.D. in 1772. 

Dr. Kirkland died at Ashby-de-la-Zoucb, 
Jan. 17, and was buried in the chancel of the 
parish church on Jan. 22, 1798. 

This note will serve as an addition to the account 
of him appearing in ‘Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxi. 
p. 219. Daniet Hipwevt. 


AvutHor or Quoration—So long ago as Oct. 26, 
1889 (7™ §., viii. 329), I asked as to the author- 
ship of a little French song, which, it appears, I 
did not then quote correctly. Perhaps I may now 
be permitted to give the correct version and the 
author’s name :— 

Peu de Chose. 
La vie est vaine : 
Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de baine 
Et puis—bonjour ! 
La vie est bréve : 
Un peu d'espoir, 
Un peu de réve 
Et puis—bon soir ! 

From an article by Mr. William Sharp on ‘ La 
Jeune Belgique,’ in the Nineteenth Century of 
September last, I have ascertained that this de- 
licate marvel of rhymed philosophy is by the Bel- 
gian author Léon Montenaeken. Mr. Sharp says 
the lines have been attributed to a dozen different 
French poets, old and latter-day. The more reason 
that justice should be done here and now to the 
Belgian poet. James Hooper. 


A Ovriovs Sate Custom.—dQuite re- 
cently the ancient Lincolnshire town Bourne was, 
on the occasion of the disposal of some meadow 
land within the district, the scene of a curious 
custom, an account of which may be worth pre- 
serving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“The land, known as the White Bread Meadow, was 
brought to the hammer by direction of the Charity 
Trustees, and, in accordance with traditional usage, 
a number of boys started in a race, the bidding lasting 
while the boys were running, the lot being ultimately 
let to the person who had made the highest offer at the 
moment the possession of the first place in the race was 
decided. The rent of the meadow was then expended 
in white bread loaves, which were distributed to the 
poor of the locality.” —Zcho, April 16. 

OC. P. Hate. 


Istanp or Barsapos.—It is curious that 
reference books and newspapers should still be 
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found in no inconsiderable number speaking of a 
colony called “ Barbadoes.” Every postage stamp 
ever issued from the island will, I believe, be 
found to have the word ‘‘ Barbados” upon it. A 
letter from me calling attention to this appeared 
in the Literary World two or three years ago. 
Locally the middle syllable is strongly accented 
and the last syllable often sounded much like dz. 
No doubt the spelling with an ¢ was once used in 
the island as well as in England, but it is obsolete 
now. See all official documents emanating from 
the colony. Hersert STURMER. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuartes Watmestry.—A friend has lent me 
his copy of ‘A New Theatrical Dictionary,’ Lon- 
don, 1792, a work very well known to collectors 
and of no great esteem ; but the copy in question 
is enhanced in value by interesting annotations 
and varied information in MS. by one Charles 
Walmesley, to whom the book formerly belonged. 
I shall be grateful to any of your readers who may 
be able to give me particulars of Charles Walmes- 
ley, as I am ignorant of any interest, literary or 

erwise, attaching to him. 


Ware Priory. 


Sir Atexanper Burnes.—May I ask you to 
allow me to inquire through the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for information as to the family of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the traveller and political officer? As is 
well known, Sir Alexander and his brother were 
murdered at Kabul on the same day; but I believe 
they were members of a large family. I am anx- 
ious to be placed in communication with the present 
re ntative of the family, in order to ask for 
information which is likely to be found in the 
letters written by Sir Alexander Burnes to his 
relations during the last few months of his life. 

Pearsz, Major. 

108, Strada Vescovo, Valletta, Malta. 


“Sosourvars”: “Apvewna.”—In a parish register 
I am reading I frequently find persons marked as 


Ropert Watters. 


** Sojournars.” Does this indicate that they had | 
no settlement in the parish for poor law penporse? 


In one case a death entry has a marginal note 
** Advena.” What does this word convey ? 


JECEP. 


Source or Quoratioy.—I shall be obliged by 
information as to what book contains the fol- 
lowing passage, or something similar, and what 
reign is referred to. ‘‘Old king, old ministers, 


rouged, wrinkled, toothless, were descending to the 
grave.” W. B. 


Tae or Yorx’s Sor. —The following 
is a cutting from the Times :— 

“ While eo many are rejoicing at the safe arrival of the 
little prince on Saturday eve.ing, it may interest your 
readers to be reminded of the old saying— 

Under the stars, on the eve of St. John, 

Lucky the babe that those stars shine on ! 

and hope that it may indeed be fulfilled in his case.” 
Can any one tell me whence this saying is taken ? 
E. 


Tae Szconp Wire or Sir Joun Tarsor 
(1630-1714), or Lacock Anpry.—She was, as is 
well known, Barbara, only daughter of Sir Henry 
Slingsby, Bart., of Scriven, who was beheaded for 
his loyalty in 1658. Can any informant greatly 
oblige me by stating the date and the place of her 
marriage? It must have taken place between the 

ears 1656 and 1661, because Sir John’s first wife, 
Elizabeth Keyt, lived till the former year, and 
because Frances Talbot, an infant daughter by his 
second marriage, was buried at Isleworth on 
June 13, 1662. 

The possible period can be further narrowed 
down to the two years 1660 and 1661, if we may 
rely on the correctness of the letter ‘‘S” in the 
initials “B. S.” under Barbara's letter (to her 
brother Sir Thomas Slingsby), dated Feb. 18, 
1659/60, printed at pp. 355-6 of Sir Henry 
Slingsby’s ‘ Diary,’ edited by the Rev. D. Parsons. 
For these two years I have searched the Bishop 
of London’s, the Vicar General’s, and the Faculty 
marriage licences, also the registers of all the 
likely London parishes and of Knaresborough, 
without success. Matcotm Low. 

22, Roland Gardens, 8.W. 


Easter Sgrotcares.—I should be obliged by 
some information on these, the ceremonies con- 
nected therewith, and their decoration. I - 
cially want to learn something of the Settee 
movable erections going by the same name; and if 
any still exist, and where they are. A gentleman 
near Rugby is said to possess one from Kilsby 
Chureb, Northamptonshire ; but I am unable to 
locate it. In making one on old lines, how would 
one proceed as to measurements, shape, decoration 
| (by painting, hangings around it, &.)? How 
would the stand on which it is eet be constructed ? 


Feasey. 
11, Festing Road, Putney, S.W. 


Netrnorp Famity.—John Nelthorp and James 
Nelthorp were elected Members for Beverley in 
1645. The first was a barrister of Gray’s Inn, and 
was “secluded” in December, 1648; the other 
was a mercer and grocer of Beverley, and mayor 
in 1641. Being a more extreme Parliamentarian, 
he sat until the dissolution of 1653. Were these 


old courtiers, old generals, old poets, old musicians, 
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two M.P.s identical respectively with “ John/| and contributed to the Academy for nearly forty 


Nelthorp 
Nelthorp of Bartholomew Close, London,” the 
third and fifth sons of Edward Nelthorp, of Glass- 
ford Briggs, Lincoln ? (Vide Kimber’s ‘Baronetage,’ 
ii. 331.) John Nelthorp, of Beverley, was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn Nov. 19, 1634, the same day 
as (? his cousin) “John Nelthorp, second son of 
Richard Nelthorp, of Glanfordbridge, co, Lincoln ” 
(Foster's ‘ Register’). The latter was created a 
baronet in 1666, a dignity that became extinct in 
1865. The registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
contain several Nelthorp entries, but relating 
mostly, it would seem, to the family of Sir God- 
dard, second baronet. W. D. Puyx. 


** Durino.”—Is it quite correct to use “ during” 
with reference to a point of time and the occurrence 
of a particular event? Should the word not always 
denote continuity of existence or action? Yet we 
are constantly coming upon such a sentence as 
this : “Two books of different classes of interest 
have been issued during the week” (Saturday 
Review of June 16, p. 628). Does this not mean 
that the process of issuing took the entire week for 
its consummation? The books appeared at some 
time, or times, in the course of the week ; but, 
unless the publication were protracted through- 
out six days, it is surely inexact to say that they 
were issued “during the week.” 

Tomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Green House, Kensinotor Garpens.—I have 
read that the Green House in Kensington Gardens, 
in which George II. took so much pleasure, was 
the work of Inigo Jones. In 1815 it underwent 
complete repair, after having been neglected for so 
long a time that it had become quite dilapidated. 
Is anything known of this Green House? Does it 
still exist ? C, A. Warts. 


Hepeenoe’s Jawsong ror Eys-acnz.—The 
peasants in Algarve, at least at Bensafrim, one of 
the most archwological of Portuguese villages, wear 
as a charm to cure pains in the eye the jawbone of 
a hedgehog which has received the benison of a 
priest. They wear it on the breast, suspended 
from a string round the neck. Does the same super- 
stition exist among the country folk in any parts 
of the British Islands ? PALAMEDES. 


German Banps.—There is a belief in Suffolk 
that the advent of a German band to a village is 
the precursor of rain. In what other counties does 
a similar belief prevail ? 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 

Samust.—Can any of your readers 
favour me with information as to the life and work 
of George Samuel, a landscape painter, who was 


of Barton-upon-Humber” and “ James | years, namely, from 1786 to 1823? I appeal in 


vain to dictionaries of painters and biographies, 
and the Royal Academy knows nothing of him. 
Any facts, however slight, will be on > 


Rav. Epwarp Woopcock, LL.D. (temp. 173 
1792).—I shall be very glad of any biographical 
details concerning this gentleman. He is buried 
in the chancel of West Haddon Church, North- 
amptonshire. A tablet to his memory formerly 
occupied a position on the north chancel wall, but 
was, with others, removed a few years ago to make 
room for the organ chamber. It has now been 

laced about the centre on the north aisle wall. 
t bears the following inscription :— 
to the memory 
of the Rev* Edward Woodcock, LL.D. 
Vicar of Watford in the county of Hertford 
and Rector of the united Parishes of 
St. Michael, Wood Street, 
and St. Mary Steyning, in the City of London. 
He married Hannah the only surviving Daughter of 
Thomas Whitfield Esq" late of this place : 
and had by her four Sons and ten Daughters 
of whom the youngest Son and eight Daughters have 
survived their most excellent father : 
He departed this life upon the 6‘ of June 1792 aged 57. 
This monument is erected by his Widow 
to testify her affectionate we for her most beloved 
usband 
and to perpetuate the Memory of the best of Men, 
Also, near this place are deposited the remains 
of Edward Whitfield Woodcock Esq" 
their second Son who departed this Life 
the 22* of September 1779 : 
Aged 21. 


The West Haddon register of burials con- 
tains the following entry :— 
“1792, June 16%, The Rev, Edward Woodcock, LL.D, 
buried in the chancel.” 
A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Woodcock has 
also been removed from the north chancel wall to 
a position near the west end of the south aisle 
wall. It bears the following inscription :— 
Sacred to & memory 


Hannah Woodcock 
widow of the Rev. Edward Woodcock, LL.D. 
who also is interred in this chancel. 
This stone is raised and inscribed by 
her surviving Children 
in token of her Virtues 
and of their dutiful Affection and Gratitude ; 
She died deeply lamented 
on the 1** day of May 


1796 
in the 64% year of her Age. 
Any replies sent direct or through ‘N. & Q.’ 
would be much appreciated. Joun T, Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


Poems or Ricnarp Verstecan.—Have these 
ever been collected and edited in modern times ? 


born in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 


From the specimen given in Mr. Orby Shipley’s 
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* Carmina Mariana’ and the scraps quoted in Mr. 

Gillow’s ‘St. Thomas’s Priory, Stafford,’ they seem 

well worthy of introduction to the modern reader. 
K. P. D. E. 


Norris on Norreys.—Sir Thomas Norris, a 
younger son of Lord Norris, of Rycote, was Lord 
President of Munster, temp. Elizabeth. Whom 
did he marry? His daughter Elizabeth was 
married to Sir John Jephson, but I cannot dis- 
cover her mother’s name. 


Mivirary Orricers any one 
inform me if there is any list of officers who served 
under Cromwell in Ireland now known to be ex- 
tant, in print or MS.; also any list of officers who 
served under William III. about the time of the 
battle of Aughrim ; and where respectively to be 
seen? Or is there information on these subjects 
in any work on the Cromwellian settlement of 
Ireland ? H. Y. Powe. 

17, Bayswater Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


Hetmerawe Famity.—I should be much obliged 
to apy correspondent who could give me informa- 
tion respecting the family of Helmerawe. It is 
evidently a place name, and apparently a Durham 
one. There was a John de Helmerawe at Hesilden, 
co, Durham, in 1384, who had land of the prior. 
A Leonard Helmerawe, of Evenwood, co. Durham, 
circa 1550, married a Hall of Birtley; and a 
Thomas Helmerawe, 1580-1620, was living at 
Keverston, co. Durham ; since when the pedigree 
is clear. Is it possible that the present Helming- 
ton Row, co. Durham, was the place of origin? 

Taos. Heimer. 


Oxrorp anp Abraham 
Ortelius, ‘His Epitome of the Theater of the 
Worlde,’ 1603, it is stated in the “ Description of 
Englande”: “Oxford and Cambridge and the 
which as Ancient writters recorde were the two 
firste Academies after the deathe of or Savior 
Christe.” Is this recorded; and by whom ? 

W. A. Hewpersoy. 


Heavine: Lirtinc.—Is heaving or lifting a 
custom amongst the continental peasantry? I ask 
the question because the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
says, in a note on p. 65 of W. Henderson’s ‘ Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties of England’ (1866), 
that “the same custom prevails in the Pyrenees, 
where I have been lifted by a party of stout Basque 
damsels.” My question is not prompted by idle 
curiosity ; and if the custom prevail, I shall be glad 
to have references, though I need hardly say that 
I do not want references to the custom in England. 


Locat Loncevity.—The North Devon Journal 
of Jan. 18 contains a list of sixty-five deaths, all 
occurring between Jan. 5 and 17, in the district 
within about twenty miles of Barnstaple. Of 


these, eight persons were ninety years of age and 

upwards; seven over eighty years; eighteen over 

seventy years; and seven over sixty years—cer- 

tainly remarkable figures for a small district. Can 

any readers having access to newspaper files find 

a parallel ? W. 
Ilfracombe, N, Devon, 


Beylies. 
JOAN I, OF NAPLES. 
(8 S. v. 261, 301, 369, 429, 509.) 

While painstaking Giuseppe de Blasiis has not 
been able to discover even the name of Fra Roberto 
in any state paper or contemporary chronicle, 
excellent Matteo Camero has succeeded in proving 
to Mr. Bappe.ey’s entire satisfaction that it was 
the wily friar who, acting on instructions received 
from Hungary, incited Andrew to seize the crown. 
We are told that he was opposed in this purpose by 
Joan, who endeavoured to strictly fulfil her grand- 
father’s will, which purposely excluded Andrew 
from the sovereign position, and in so doing—Mr. 
BapDDELEY surmises—she doubtless acted in accord- 
ance with the advice of Queen Sancia, ‘‘ the sur 
viving widow of that beloved monarch.” Thi 
reads as if King Robert had left more than on 
widow. 

Unfortunately for excellent Signor Matteo 
Camera’s theory, there are no fewer than four letters 
extant in the Vatican collection, all dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1344 (iv. nonas Feb. Anno ii.), in which 
the Pope informs the addressees that—yielding to 
the solicitations of King Louis of Hungary, Queen 
Elizabeth, his mother, Room Joan herself, Queen 
Sancia, her grandmother, and the archbishops, 
bishops, nobles, &c., of the kingdom of Sicily—it 
was resolved in the Consistory held on January 19, 
to grant Andrew permission to have himself 
crowned and anointed king. The resolution was 
moved by Aymerich, Cardinal of St. Martinus in 
Montibus.* Here is an ounce of fact against 
Camera’s tons of theory. 

Aymerich, the reader will remember, was the 
shepherd sent by the Pope to Naples for the pro- 
tection of his two pet lambs, Joan and her sister. 
But as, in the elder lambkin’s opinion, the cardinal’s 
protection was wholly superfluous, and the fun 
enjoyed by her in the company of the wolves no 
doubt far more to her taste when the shepherd 
was absent than when he was present, the cardinal, 
‘*icpeded by Queen Joan” in every way, had no 
alternative but to resign his post and leave the 
kingdom. 

I am sorry to be obliged to disappoint Mr. 
Bappevey by telling him that the story of An- 


* Regest. Vat. Pontif. Clem, Vi., vol. cxxxvii 
Nos. 672-675. Cf. also the Pope’s letter to Andrew. 
Jan. 19, 1344 (1bid., No. 1221). 
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drew’s death, as related by the Modena Chronicle, 
was not new, but well known to me long before 
he announced the discovery. When, however, in 
the first part of his communication he forewarned 
his readers to be prepared for a fresh development 
in the story, as he held in reserve another account 
of the murder by a contemporary chronicler, far 
more convincing to his mind than Gravina, I cer- 
tainly was not prepared to see the Modena 
Chronicle’s version produced. I trust Mr. 
Bappetey can be induced to see in what an ex- 
tremely delicate situation he has thereby placed 
not only himself, but also the queen whose cause 
he has espoused. Mr. Bappexey himself confesses 
that the elaborate account of the Duke of Darazzo’s 
secret marriage given by this ‘‘far more con- 
vincing” chronicler is wholly a fabrication, and 
that the orations so glibly and constantly put by 
him into the mouths of his characters are as long 
and as elaborate as if some one had taken them 
down in shorthand. Yet (can it be believed ?) 
Mr. BappeEvey accepts this obviously prevaricating 
writer's version of the murder, and summarily 
rejects Joan's own account thereof as communicated 
by her in the “ quasi-official” letter addressed to 
the Republic of Florence. Both versions cannot 
possibly be true, because, whereas according to the 
chronicler Joan heard the struggle and screamed 
“Open the door!" Geoffroy, one of the conspirators, 
all the time pointing his knife to her throat, the 
queen, in her letter to the Republic of Florence, 
on the other hand, professes to have been wholly 
ignorant of what was going on outside her bed- 
chamber, and not to have heard of the murder till 
the nurse informed her that she had found Andrew’s 
body, with the rope round its neck, on the lawn 
below. This ‘diversity of description” cannot 
very well be reconciled by a supercilious reference 
to ‘The Ring and the Book,’ unless one reads the 
two accounts with one’s capo figuratively in a 
sacco. If an accused n’s statement, in which 
she tries to exculpate herself, is disbelieved even 
by her own counsel, that person’s case, I fear, is 
getting desperate. 

I made, it seems, a very good guess when I 
stated that perhaps Mr. Bappgver had not dipped 
very deeply into his Muratori. If he had done 
so he would, no doubt, have left the Modena 
Chronicle severely alone and pounced upon the 
version furnished by the Este Chronicle (‘ R.1.S.,’ 
xv. 445) in preference. It was this account 
— expurgated, of course) that I thought Mr. 

ADDELEY had in view when promising his 
readers a new version of the story. 

Mr. Bappetey credits me with having given 
undue importance to the account of the murder 
supplied by Gravina. If he will kindly refer to my 
note again he will see that I simply pointed to the 
fact that his account was merely an expurgated 
version of that Ghibelline chronicler’s narrative. 


As regards Joan’s ~ to the crime of her 
consort’s murder, Mr. DELEY’s ways of plead- 
ing on her bebalf are unique if ingenious. 
As Alphonse Karr would say, “ Mesdames les 
Assassines,” please note that if there be grave 
circumstantial evidence of having killed your bus- 
bands against you, of such “a peculiar nature” 
that the best of advocates could not save your 
necks, “deny the accusation indignantly,” 
lavish use of “substantial expressions of grief,” 
state that you “ have been paralyzed by the blow,” 
“write and send envoys” to the victim’s brother, 
putting yourself upon his protection, have the body 
of the victim removed for burial ‘‘as soon as 

icable,” and pay ‘‘ for masses to be said daily 
lor the repose of his soul.” Farther, promptly 
give effect to any edict authorizing judicial 
severities to be taken against anybody else save 
yourselves, professing all the time not to know 
anything about the murder; but on no account 
face a trial, and leave the place in a hoff if any 
judge dare have the impudence to cite you peremp- 
sori. If your would-be judge should at the same 
time be looking out for some landed Property, and 
you should be in a position to be able to gratify 
his wish, so much the better. 

According to Mr. Bappe.ey it was on the sub- 
stantial expressions of grief contained in her letters 
to Avignon that Clement and his advisers based 
largely their belief in the queen’s innocence. But 
if he will peep at p. 89 of Wills’s ‘ Principles of 
Circumstantial Evidence’ he will find that ‘‘the 
officious affectation of grief and concern ” is a well- 
known “ artifice to prevent or avert suspicion.” 

In face of these facts I fear that, unless Mr. 
BapDELEY can produce more substantial proofs of 
Joan’s innocence, the guilt of Andrew's murder wil} 
have to “continue to hang picturesquely on the 
shoulders of the young, beautiful, and much 
tempted queen.” 

Mr. Bappetey rallies me for having stated 
that he had devoted to the subject of Joan’s so- 
called “trial” a whole chapter, and pleads that I 
ought to have deducted all pages containing ex- 
traneous matters. But if we were to apply the 
same boiling-down process to the contents of the 
whole book there would not be left much of 
‘Joanna I.’ According to the opinion of the 
English Historical Review, the book 
“consists of a series of diffuse sketches and essays on 
various historical points which are not always closely 
related to the life of his heroine, and which convey a 
minimum of historical information with a maximum of 
cheap eloquence.” 

I quote this opinion in order to prove that want 
of space cannot be urged as an excuse for the 
wholly inadequate treatment of the subject, and 

that Mr. Bappetey and I are not the only people 
| who are dissatisfied with the book. The chapter 
' in question is headed ‘‘ Queen Joanna at Avignon,” 
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and consists, as correctly stated, of thirteen pages, 
rather more than less. On the top of the third 
page the author introduces the subject of the trial 
with the sentence, “It is soon arranged that her 
[Joan’s] desire to be heard in defence of her cha- 
racter shall be gratified,” and immediately wanders 
off the subject, but returns to it eventually, and 
finishes up the chapter with the sale of Avignon, 
which, rightly or wrongly, [ regarded in the light 
of paying the bill of costs. * 

am glad Mr. Bappecey has given a list of 
the authorities he consulted when writing the 
account of the trial, as it enables me to show the 
reader how history is sometimes manufactured. I 
note that Mr. BappgEey’s list does not include a 
single contemporary author.t The trial was 
alleged to have taken place in 1348. The oldest 
source now quoted is Tristan Oaracciolo, who 
wrote a century and a half after the murder; and 
no one knows where he obtained all his informa- 
tion, He is, I believe, the earliest, though a very 
lukewarm, apologist of Joan. Next we have 
Maimburg, who wrote towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The balance of Mr. Bappe- 
LEY’s authorities is made up of writers belonging 
to our present century, including one or two authors 
of guide-books, who are all “ supinely content” with 
accepting the story without question, and pass it on 
without troubling themselves about any authorities, 
Some of the graphic details, we are now told, were 
“borrowed” from the English anonymous bio- 
gtapher of 1824, in this case also without any 
attempt at a “‘ scientific amusement ”—as another 
writer calls it—known as “investigation of 
sources”; and the whole baseless fabric is appro- 
priately capped by Mr. BappgLey’s own in- 
quiries at Avignon, where the local “ traditions” 
(created and fostered by the aforementioned nine- 
teenth century local guide-books, no doubt) com- 
pletely reassured our author that “the romantic 
episode in the troubled career” of the ‘‘ well- 
brought-up” queen was not a fantastic vision, but 
an established historic fact. This is not at all bad 
for an author who, in a magniloquent preface, pro- 
mised his readers to reform the ways of previous 
authors and to clear away a little the nightshade 
and the bramble that had been not only allowed, 
but even encouraged to overgrow and conceal the 
real character of his heroine. 

What Mr. Bappetey es and what he 
practises are evidently two different things. Under 
such circumstances it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that, in spite of the fresh accession of material, he 


* In addition to this, the whole of p, 17 is about the 
“little fresco ” representing the trial scene. 

+ Matteo Villani bas a very confused chapter about 
some kind of trial of Joan; but so far as I can understand 
him it is to clear her of a charge “di non perfetto 


amore matrimoniale”’ (lib. ii, c. xxiv,). But more about | 


this anon. 


finds himself not a whit further advanced than he 
was previously towards a clearer perception of the 
truth about the queen. 

He is still unconvinced, and not yet prepared 
to take it for granted that Joan was not heard at 
all in the Papal Consistory. Well, if she was 
heard, Clement did not consider it safe to com- 
municate the result to Louis of Hungary. __ 

What other “far simpler way” of acquiring 
Avignon could have occurred to Clement than a 
sham sale, and the “ little financial and diplomatic 
arrangement ” with the ‘‘ distressed queen and the 
Florentine banker”? Would not the “avaricious 
Emperor Charles IV.” have claimed a substantial 
share in the booty if Clement had declared Joan 
guilty and seized her Provengal city? As regards 
Naples, he would have had to reckon with those 
hosts of “wild Huns and Germans,” with whom, 
greatly to his annoyance, King Louis of Hungary 
had taken upon himself to invade and appropriate 
that realm. 


As regards the “sale” of Avignon, Ma. Bappe- 
LEY’s own authorities play him false. Peojon 
makes merry over the subject. For the delecta- 
tion of the reader let me quote in full what he 
has to say :— 

“On parle bien d’un prix de quatre-vingt mille florins, 
‘im le ce marché; mais le ient encore a la 
bourse toute pleine : rargent ne fut jamais 
donné,”— Avignon,’ p, 40. 

The points raised by JannemEsayan require a 
somewhat lengthy answer, which, by his and the 
Editor’s leave, I propose to reserve for a future 
communication. L. L. K. 


Monuments 1x THE Carma (8" S. v. 
428).—Probably this extract from the Standard of 
May 31, 1884, will serve Mr. Farmer for answer. 
I thought it would very — have beer 
reprinted in ‘N. & Q.’ at the time, but I cannot 
find it :— 

“A Correspondent writes to us :—The British cemetery 
on Cathcart’s Hill was consecrated on the morning of 
May the 23rd, by the Bishop of Gibraltar, intimation 
having been previously given by Earl Granville of his 
approval to her Majesty's Consul General at Odessa. The 
cemetery has just been greatly enlarged, and surrounded 
by a strong and high wall. All the memorial-stones have 
been transferred hither from the other cemeteries, ex- 
cept two stone crosses at Balaclava, marking the graves 
of Sisters of Mercy attached during the war to the hos- 
pital there. These have been left, in compliance with 
special request, The remains of the brave men who fell 
in the cause of duty for Queen and country thirty years 
ago have not been disturbed. Even had it been possible 
to remove them, reverence demanded that they should 
rest in the ground where they were buried. The num- 
ber of cemeteries was reduced in 1875 from the original 
number of one hundred and thirty-nine to eleven. Even 
this reduced number it was found impossible to protect 


against the depredations of roving Tartars, Accordingly, 
the committee appointed last year, at a meeting held in 
London under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 
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decided that in future one cemetery only should be main- 


tained, Owing to its size, its commanding and con- 
spicuous site, and its associations as having been the 
centre of the English position, and the resting place of 
our most illustrious dead, the cemetery on Cathcart’s Hill 
was necessarily chosen.* Now that an annual allowance 
of two hundred pounds is granted by the Board of Works 
for the maintenance of the one cemetery retained, it is 
to be hoped that the British Vice-Consul at Sebastopol, 
who has charge of the cemetery, will be enabled to stock 
it more abundantly with trees, and to keep it in perfect 
order, There is, however, at present no water on the 
spot, and a well is absolutely necessary. The service of 
consecration was attended by Mr. G. R. Perry, her 
Majesty's Consul General for the district ; Capt. Har- 
ford, her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Sebastopol; the Rev. 
E, W. Ford, English Chaplain at Odessa, and other Bri- 
tish subjects, The French, Italian, Greek, and Turkish 
Consulates were represented. The most remarkable 
feature of the ceremony was the presence of the Governor 
of Sebastopol, Admiral Radenov, Admiral Popandopolo, 
Major-General Baron Vraitski, Acting Commander of 
the Forces at Sebastopol; Capt. Konkavitch, and other 
representatives of our former courageous foes, but now 
nerous friends.¢ A guard of honour, consisting of 
ussian marines, was stationed within the walls of the 
cemetery along the path girdling the cround. The 
solemn and picturesque ceremony ended with three vol- 
leys fired over the graves by the Russian marines from 
each side of the cemetery, in token that past animosities 
were buried and forgotten. Nothing could exceed the 
courtesy and helpful friendliness of the Russian authori- 
ties, wis, on hearing of the proposed ceremony, volun- 
teered to assist and to send a yuard of honour, At the 
close of the service they were heartily thanked by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar on bebalf of his countrymen.” 


C, F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 
(Other replies are acknowledged. | 


or Privce Georce (8 S. v. 249, 314, 
375, 476).—Prince (as such) was never Duke 
of Cornwall. That title is conferred only upon a 
son of the reigning sovereign. The eldest living 
son (filius primogenitus existens), if also heir appa- 
rent, is Duke of Cornwall. Thus Henry, Duke of 
York (afterwards Henry VIII), became Duke 
of Cornwall upon the death s.p. of his brother 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, April 2, 1502, but was 
not created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester 
until ten months later, viz, Feb. 18, 1502/3. In 
like manner, Charles, Duke of York (afterwards 
Charles J.), upon the death s. p. of his brother 
Henry, Prince of Wales, Nov. 6, 1612, im- 
mediately succeeded him as Duke of Cornwall, 
although his patent as Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester was not passed until Nov. 4, 1616. 

The grandson of the sovereign (although be may 
be heir apparent) is not Duke of Cornwall. The 
present Prince of Wales (like his predecessor, 


“* The walls of the other cemeteries have been pulled 
down, and all trace of the spots having been used for 
burial has been obliterated.” 

“+ The two admirals served in the defence of Sebas- 
topol during the Crimean war. The Russian authorities 
accompanied the Bishop and congregation in the proces- 
sion customary at such services round the ground.” 


George IV.) was born Duke, but in the event 
| of his decease in the lifetime of the Queen, his son 


| would not become Duke of Cornwall. Whereas, 
if the Prince of Wales left no surviving issue of 
any kind, the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha 
(Duke of Edinburgh), if he survived his brother, 
would immediately become Duke of Cornwall, as 
the Crown and heir i 


eldest living son 
as well. 


If my friend Mr. Gitpersome - Dickinson 
desires any further corroboration of fact touching 
the date of the death of Prince Frederick, he will 
find it in the ‘ Diary’ of the notorious Geo. Bubb 
Dodington, better known as Lord Melcombe, one 
of the prince’s confidants. On March 6, 1751, he 
notes: “Went to Leicester House, where the 
Prince told me he had catched cold, the day before, 
at Kew, and had been blooded.” After recording 
the progress of the malady, Lord Melcombe enters, 
on March 20, 1751 :— 

“T was told at Leicester House, at three o’clock, that 
the Prince was much better, and had slept eight hours in 
the night before, while, I suppose, the mortification was 
Regs for he died this evening a quarter before ten 
0 COCK, 

This agrees with the Gazette. 
Cuas. Jas, Fire. 


Smatt-Pox (8* 8. v. 108, 317).— 

“ Rev. J. Goadby, writer of the following extract (vide 
Report of General Baptist Missionary Society for the 
year 1867, p. 22), was at that time itinerating amongst 
the wild tribes inhabiting the mountain fastnesses of 
Khondistan. He was staying for a time at Linapurda, 
visiting the villages around and preaching to the people 
who crowded to hear :—‘ Whilst we were here (Lina- 
purda) small-pox was very prevalent, and the third day 
after our arrival was the time they had _— for 
inoculating the children of the district. Every child, 
from four months to eight or nine years, was to undergo 
the operation. Hundreds were brought, and amongst 
them numbers who were suffering from almost every 
disease. I expostulated with their parents, especially 
those of the latter, and tbem at least to wait until 
their children were in good health ; but as they, in com- 
mon with the people in the plains, look upon the disease 
as a caprice of the goddess, they paid no heed to my 
advice. The ceremony commenced by the sacrifice of a 
goat, whose blood was sprinkled on the door-post, walls, 
and floor of the house specially erected for the perform- 
ance of the operation. Upwards of 800 were inoculated 
in one day, and the last day we stayed we heard upwards 
of 1,000 were going to be operated upon. We met crowds 
of people carrying or leading their children, All the 
villages on the line of our route were forsaken except by 
the aged. For successful cases the operator would 
receive value at the rate of 6d.a head. I have since heard 
the whole district is full of the disease, scarcely a house 
in which there are not two or more suffering. The 
operator told me himself a week later, when I met him 
in another district, two months before be had inoculated 
2,000 children, and that he knew upwards of 800 had 
died. It seems very terrible that Government dees not 
do someting to stop a system so fraught with danger to 
human life. Below the Ghauts (the mountain fastnesses) 
the punishment is heavy. Smal!-pox in the Khond Hills 
has this year been terribly fatal from this cause, The 
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incision is made between the eyes, and ay to attack 
the brain first.’ Communicated b . T. Stephens, 
oe Inquirer, March 1, 1892, vol. xiii., No 156, 


CoLLinson. 
Wolsingham, co, Durham, 


Mancuester AvutHor §. v. 328).—‘A 
Treatise on the Solar Creation and Universal 
Deluge of the Earth’ was written by John Lowe, 
Jun., a Manchester tradesman, who died in 1818. 
He wrote also ‘An Explanation of the Aurora 
Borealis’; ‘Liberty or Death,’ 1789, being a tract 
on the slave trade; and a small volume of ‘ Poems,’ 
1803. Such particulars of his life and works as 
could be collected will be found in an article by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon in M Notes and 


Queries, June 25, 1887. 
Cuartes W, Sorron. 
360, Moss Lane East, Manchester. 


Moruers’ Maipen Names (8 S. v. 486)—The 
suggestion of perpetuating the mother’s maiden 
name was made by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson in his 
Hunterian Oration, delivered before the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Feb. 14, 1891. He 
says 

“In speaking of the biography of a biologist, of one 
who himself took the keenest interest in hereditary trans- 
mission—above all, in speaking before an audience of bio- 
logists by profession—I cannot think that it is out of place 
to ask attention to the facts which I have adverted to. 
May I venture on the practical suggestion that it would 
be a matter of social convenience, great help to bio- 
graphers, and at the same time a mere act of justice to 
the maternal parentage which all share, if the maiden 
name of the mother were always prefixed to that of the 
father? Thus, for one generation at least, we should 
recognize that our mothers have, with our fathers, an 
equal share in the credit accruing to the family name 
from the deeds of the children. Under such a plan we 
should have a William Arden-Shakespeare, a John Jef- 
frey-Milton, a John Paul-Hunter, and a Matthew Hun- 


ter Bai 
J. B. B. 


Taistie (8 S, iv. 89, 197).—At 8” S. ii. 129, 
under a query as to the thistle motto, ‘‘Ce que 
Dieu garde est bien gardé”—to which, by the way, 
I have got no reply—your correspondent will find 
the following references: 1" S. i. 90, 166; v. 281; 
34 §. vii. 282; 5S. xi. 227, 295; 6 S. vi. 320, 
493; 7". vi. 207, 311, 429, and will there get a 
full answer to his query. J. B. Fremine. 


Tae ‘Gentieman’s Macazing’ (8" y. 407). 
—* Prodesse et delectare e pluribus unum.” There 
occurs in Cicero, ‘In Catilin.,’ the expression “Unus 
ex omnibus ” (iii. 7). Ep. MarsHatu, 


EXTRAORDINARY (8 S. vy. 29, 97, 133, 
353).—Mr. Henperson’s suggestion at the last 
reference, that the deleterious effect of the field at 
Dunsany upon live stock may be due to top- 
dressing from the soil of an adjoining cemetery, 


reminds me of Freeman’s account of a mysterious 
field at Saintes, near the remains of the amphi- 
theatre. It belongs, he says, to the chief antiquary 
of Saintes :— 

“Tn the field he fed a cow. Ata certain point of the 
field, whenever the cow reached it, she tossed her head, 
threw up her tail, pawed the ground, even ploughed it 
with her horns, behaved in all points like a cow bereft 
of understanding. What was the cause? A cloth was 
thrown over her head that she might not see, she was 
muzzled that she might not smell; yet still at that one 
marked spot she went through exactly the same antics. 
In course of time this cow was sold, and another cow was 
bought. The second cow did as the first. The second 
was sold, and « third bought, and the third did even as 
the second, The time was clearly come for a more 
minute scientific inquiry into the cause of these strange 
doings on the part of three successive kine, Diggings were 
made, and a drain was found to run across the whole 
field, from the house to the amphitheatre, At the parti- 
cular spot chosen for the cow's gambols was a further 
hole, like a well, stuffed full of rubbish of every kind, 
but mainly of the bones of animals. The hole was cleared 
out and filled up, and made like the rest of the field, and 
from that time such cows as have fed in the field have 
shown no tendency to the strange pranks of those that 
went before them. Now what is the explanation? 
Animals have a keen sense of smell, and are often much 
affected by the presence of anything like animal remains ; 
but here the experiment of the muzzle seems to shut out 
the possibility of smell being the faculty called into play, 
if any smell could have attached to bones or anything 
else after so long a time as they are likely to have been 
hidden, It seems more likely that the faculty that was 
called forth was the power of discerning insecurity in the 
ground, a power which animals often show in a high 
degree. Anyhow there is the story; one would have 
liked to know how it would have struck Gregory of 
Tours.”—‘ Sketches from French Travel’ (Tauchnitz, 


1891), pp. 290, 291. 
Wituiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Tue Lion or Scortanp v. 366, 433, 
493).—I am afraid I have, unintentionally, mis- 
re ted Sin WittiaM FRaseEe’s statement in a 
former note—for which I humbly crave pardon— 
and thus misled Sin Herpert Maxwett. What 
Sir Witt1am Fraser does state is, that the field 
of the royal arms of England is scarlet or vermilion, 
while the Scottish lion rampant is crimson (or the 
ordinary red of heraldry). 

In ‘ Hic et Ubique,’ p, 215, 1. 5, “ Scarlet being 
borne only in the royal arms,” that is of England : 

“In the Royal Arms of Scotland ‘the ruddy lion 
ramped in gold’ is crimson, At the recent Jubilee four- 
fifths of the Royal flags hoisted in London were incor- 
rect; the first and fourth quarters being crimson.” 

In my ignorance I supposed there was only one 
tincture of red used in heraldry, and that the Scot- 
tish lion and the field of England were of the same 
tincture, viz., the ordinary gules of heraldry. On 
this point I sought information. 

J. Ocirvy Faracis. 

U as a Capitat Lerrer §. v. 347, 375, 
435, 474, 493).—Canon Isaac Tar or will for- 
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give me pointing out that I have refrained from 
flattering U by elevating it toa rank never claimed. 
I asked whether it was used as a capital letter by 
English founders, printers, or founder-printers, as 
early as Queen Elizabeth ; and when I saw before 
me the whole alphabet set forth STUVW, I think 
that I was justified in putting the question in a 
commonly understood form. Quite content am I 
if the learned Canon thinks otherwise ; the mis- 
take will not be my first, and I sincerely hope it 
will not be my last. Ayprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Sone (8* 8. v. 467).—I do not think the 
lines quoted by A. G. B. are taken from ‘ Roisin 
Duvh’ (or Dhu). It is evident, from the epithet 
“bright” applied to dark Rosaleen, as well as 
from a comparison of the rest of the quotation with 
the Gaelic original, that they are not part of a 
translation of the well-known Irish song. A. G. B. 
will find a somewhat imperfect oting of this 
political — under the title ‘Roisin Dhuv’ at 
p. 234 of Hardiman’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ being 
included in the “Sentimental” section of that 
work, doubtless on account of a ‘‘ milk-and-water” 
translation by Thomas Furlong which is given on 
the opposite eee. The proper title of the song 
is ‘ Ros geal duvb,’ meaning fair (-skinned), dark 
(-baired) Rose, this being one of the many names 
under which Ireland was personified in the politi- 
cal songs of her sixteenth-century poets. A care- 
fully edited version of ‘Ros geal duvb,’ together 
with a spirited and remarkably accurate translation 
by Edward Walsh, will be found at p. 60 of a col- 
lection of ‘Irish Popular Songs,’ published by 
Roe, Dublin, 1847. James Doneay. 


A translation of the Irish ballad ‘Roisin Dub,’ 
by James Clarence Mangan, is ineluded in ‘ The 
Book of Irish Ballads, 1846, compiled by D. F. 
McCarthy, for ‘‘ Daffy’s Library of Ireland.” I 
quote the complete verse, portion of which is 
sought for by A. G. B. :— 

I could scale the blue air, 
I could the high hills, 

Ob I could kneel all night in prayer, 
To heal your many ills! 

And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 

My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second life, a soul anew, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

W. A. Henperson. 


A translation of the Irish song of ‘Roisin Dubh’ 
and also ‘Dark Rosaleen’ will be found in the 
‘Lyrics of Ireland,’ by Samuel Lover; but the 
words differ from those given by your corre- 


spondent, Everard Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A.G. B. will find in ‘ Irish Love Songs,’ selected 
by Katharine Tyvan (“‘ Cameo Series,” T. Fisher 
nwin, 1892), James Clarence Mangan’s ‘ Dark 
Rosaleen,’ a translation of which the last verse but 
one ends thus :— 
And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Roealeen ! 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


Epwis Sgaty Vipat. 


a son coir” (8 §. iv. 245, 317; 
vy. 136, 271, 412).—The ‘ Keepsake’ poem referred 
to in Mr. Drury’s reply has been brought back 
to life by Mr. Clifford Harrison's clever recitation. 
I have several times thought of it during this dis- 
cussion in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and have wondered as to the 
grammatical value of the lonely vowel. That 

uestion Mr. Droury’s citation has set at rest. 

e reflection “Chacun a son tour” is not un- 
known in English literature, ¢.g., see ‘ The Senti- 
mental Journey.’ Sr. Swirnry. 


Jews, CuristTiays, AND Gzorce III. S. iv. 
507; v. 78, 276).—The true story seems given by 
the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, in his ‘ Memoir of Adolph 
Saphir, D.D.,’ 1893, p. 299:— 

“Frederick the Great said one day, before a large 
company of ¢ ics and unbelievers, to his general 
Ziethen, whose courage and loyalty were as well wn 
as his simple faith and piety, ‘ Give us a good argument 
to prove Christianity, but something short and con- 
vincing.’ ‘The Jews, your Majesty,’ replied the veteran, 
and the company was silent.” ELG 


Sir Anmertre: Dr. Worron: Sir Morice 
Grurritue (8 S. v. 268).—Anthony Wotton, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, chosen Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Gresham College 1596, and 
about 1598 lecturer of Allhallows Barking, where 
he was buried, December 11, 1626. He was the 
author of a number of theological works. 

Sir Morris Griffith, knighted at Whitehall 
July 23, 1603. Joun Rabcuirrs. 


“To our” §. v. 366).—This phrase 
certainly occurs in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ Bob 
Sawyer says to Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ Where do you 
hang out?” and that gentleman replied “that he 
was at present suspended at the George and Val- 
ture, Cornhill.” An earlier instance of its use I do 
not remember ; but forty years ago it was a com- 
mon enough question at Oxford, “ Where do you 
hang out ?”—+.¢., live, or reside. At Cambridge 
the question put was ‘‘ Where do you keep ?” and 
the usé of one expression or other used to be re- 
garded as showing the Oxford or Cambridge man. 
In East Anglia, the dining-room is often called the 
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“ keeping room.” Both universities yet retain, I 
suppose, some peculiar words in their vocabulary. 
Some little time since tho case of a proctor at 
Cambridge having sent a girl to the spinning- 
house was tried at Ipswich, and her apprehension 
by one of the bull-dogs (i.¢., proctor’s men) 
was mentioned. A brother cleric, who did not 
belong to either Oxford or Cambridge, observed, to 
my great amusement, “that it must be very dan- 
gerous to set savage dogs at people.” My reply 
was that it reminded me of Shakspeare :— 
Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following is an early instance from John 
Cleveland’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ He is de- 
scribing a knight, one Sir Thomas Martin, as on 
exhibition :— 

Hang out a flag, and gather pence a piece 

Which Afric never bred, nor swelling Greece 
ith stories tympany), a beast so rare, 

No lecturer’s wrought cup, nor Bartholomew Fair 

Can match him ; nature’s whimsey, that outvies 

Tradescant and his ark of novelties. 
This shows that hanging out a flag was an 
advertisement of any show. AYEABR. 


“Porr catty” (8" S, v. 348).—Judging from 
the context, I should say the “ putt gally ” was the 
old “ gulley-bole” for the reception of house slops, 
represented by the present-day sewer “gulley- 
grate.” Probably the word “ gally” was a clerical 
error in the original deed, and ought to have been 
written gulley. G. Watson. 

18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


“ Necxtace” (8 vy. 186).—As an addendum 
to K. P. D. E.’s note, it may be worth while to 
record Sir William Jones’s = Baad “ The hooded 
and the necklaced snake,” i.¢., a snake where the 
markings round the neck ‘‘ hung together” like so 
many strings of beads. Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Ricnarp Haryzs §. v, 328).—The only 
bearer of this name whom I have found in the 
*Suss. Arch. Colls.,’ is one Richard Haines, of 
Palborough, who issued a token in 1667 (xvi. 310, 
xxiv. 132). Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Dominicuetti’s (8 §, v. 448).—As Mr. 
James Hooper appeals to me, I am glad to be 
able to furnish him with a few facts. Dr. B. 
Dominichetti, or Dominiceti, the author of ‘ Medical 
Anecdotes,’ was a notorious quack. For many 

ears he conducted a very questionable business 
in medicated baths” at No. 6, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, a house which was afterwards the resi- 
dence of the Rev. Weedon Butler, the friend of 
old Tom Faulkner. He seems to have opened 
+ ee in Bristol. In May, 1764, he migrated 


minster. Thence he removed to Chelsea, where 
he had two sets of bath apparatus fitted up. 
His ‘ Anecdotes’ consist chiefly of a series of 
“puffs.” His quackery was very plainly seen 
through by the medical fession, though he 
numbered the Duke of his dupes. In 
1777 the ‘* doctor” found it needful to publish a 
‘ Vindication,’ in which he sorely complains of the 
“uncandid behaviour of many gentlemen of the 
faculty,” who sought to depreciate his fame and 
abilities in order to promote their own selfish and 
mercenary views ! 

The following letter is a fair imen of the 
fulsome rubbish which the great “ Chelsea Doctor ” 
saw fit to publish to the world :— 

“Dr. Solander presents his compliments to Dr. 
Dominiceti, and is much obliged to him for his polite 
permission of bringing Mr. Alsbroemer, a Swedish noble- 
man, to see Dr. Dominiceti’s excellent contrivances at 
Chelsea. If Saturday next is not an inconvenient day, 
Dr. Solander would be glad to wait on Dr. Dominiceti 
about 12 oc, and if agreeable wishes to bring with him 
two of his friends, who, from having heard much of the 
doctor’s ceconomist, wish to see it set up. Their intention 
is not to trouble the Doctor to prepare any dinner in it, 
as that in all probability would interfere with the 
Doctor's engagements, and add unnecessary trouble.” 

Mr. Hooper will find a pretty full account of 
Dr. Dominiceti’s baths in Faulkner's ‘ Chelsea’ 
(vol. i. pp. 392-4), and in the Local Antiquary, 
edited by myself, for April, 1887. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 

The question raised by Mr. James Hooper is 
one always of interest for those who know anything 
of Old Chelsea. The house was No. 6, Cheyne 
Walk, which, when taken by Dr. Bartholomew 
de Dominicetti in 1765, was described as “‘ large, 
pleasant, and convenient, with four spacious and 
lofty parlours, two dining-rooms, and thi 
bedrooms.” It was taken for the purpose of con- 
version into a sanatorium, the great speciality 
being fumigatory baths. ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ says that Dominicetti was ‘‘an Italian 
quack”; but Mr. Jobn Eyre, in a communication 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1829, —_ 
of a certificate of his nobility, signed by ph 
Bigland, Garter King of Arms, and others have 
described him as a ‘‘ Venetian of an ancient and 
noble family.” In Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ 
this establishment comes in for a small amount of 
immortality. We may just quote :— 

“ Dominicetti being mentioned he (the Doctor) would 
not allow him any merit. ‘There is nothing in his 
boasted system, No, Sir; medicated baths can be no 
better than warm water ; their only effect can be that of 
tepid moisture.’ One of the company took the other 
side, maintaining that medicines of various sorts, and 
some, too, of most powerful effect, are introduced into 
the human frame by the medium of the pores. The 
Doctor turned round and said, ‘Well, Sir; go to 
Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated ; but be sure that 
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A pamphlet was issued in which a full descrip- 
tion was given of the process, there called 
“A plan for extending the use of artificial water-bathe, 
pumps, &c., dedicated to Sir John Fielding, Knt., 
Chelsea, November 1, 1771.” 
It is there spoken of — 
“The entrance of the building which contains the 
tus is in Robinson's Lane, very contiguous to 
ina Walk, Thames side, and to the King’s Road; it is 
situated in my garden, 220 feet in length, 30 in breadth, 
and two stories high; it contains 36 Sweating and 
Fumigatory bedchambers.” 

There were also separate rooms for cases deemed 
infectious, and also a place for recreation and 
amusement. He made a great stir in the society 
of the time, and numbered among his patients the 
Duke of York and Sir John Fielding, the blind 
magistrate, a son of the novelist. He claimed to 
cure all diseases, alleging that “ he never sent out 
one of his patients dead ”—those that died being 
sent away by a back door. Sir John Fielding 
expressed great faith in the doctor, and said he 
was so much benefited that he wrote what we may 
call a vindication of the treatment pursued. It is 
stated that over 37,0001. was spent upon this 
establishment ; but after some seventeen years he 
became involved in debt, and was a bankrupt in 
1782, fled from Chelsea, and finally disappeared 
from the scene, there being apparently very few 
friends left to him, although it is asserted that 
from first to last he had had under his care up- 
wards of sixteen thousand persons. 

W. E. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Dr. Dominichetti resided at No, 6, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. He was an early advocate of 
hydropathy, and was very popular for a short 
period. Dr. Johnson told one of his admirers to 
get his head fumigated by Dr. Dominichetti, as 
that was the nt part. See ‘ Memorials of Old 
Chelsea. A New History of the Village of Palaces.’ 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Medicated baths in Cheyne Walk, famous from 
1765 to 1782, when Dominichetti became bankrupt 
and disappeared. See Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ v. 60. F. Apams. 

80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


University Graces §. iv. 507; v. 15, 77, 
455).—Your correspondent asked only for graces 
from Oxford and from ‘‘the sister university.” 
The following, which have long been in use at 

, may be interesting to some :— 
University College. 

Ante Cibum.—Benedictus benedicat. 

Post Cibum.—Domine Omnipotens, Zterne Deus, qui 
tam benigne nos pascere hoc tempore dignatus es, largire 
nobis, ut tibi semper pro tua in nos bonitate ex animo 
gratias agamus; vitam honeste et pie transigamus, et 
studia ea sectemur que gloriam tuam illustrare et 


ecclesi tus adjumenta esse possint; per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen, 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 

Ante Cibum.— Benedictus benedicat, 

Post Cibum.—Benedicte Deus, qui pascis nos a juven- 
tute nostra, et prebes cibum omni carni; reple gaudio 
et letitia corda nostra, ut nos, quod satis est habentes, 
abundemus in omne opus bonum, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum, cui tecum et Spiritu Sancto sit omnis 
honos, laus, et imperium, in secula seculoram, Amen, 

This latter is a version of the beautiful Greek 
grace in the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ vii. 49, 
quoted in Conybeare and Howson, note on 1 Tim. 
iv. 5. In Durham the graces are said by the 
scholars in turn, each beginning on ae 4 4 even- 
ing and going on for a week. ds & & 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


At Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the same 
ox the same, as at Gon- 
ville and Caius. 
H. J. Movts, M.A., of C.C.C. 
Dorchester. 


The grace before dinner at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is as follows :— 

Oculi omnium in te spectant, Domine, tuque das eis 
escam eorum in tempore opportuno. Aperis tu manum 
tuam, et imples omne animal benedictione tua. Santi- 
fica nos, quesumus, per verbum et orationem, istisque 
tuis donis, qu de tua bonitate sumus percepturi, bene- 
dicito per lesum , dominum nostrum. 

W. J. Newcoms. 

Louth, Lines. 


In the St. John’s grace, there should be a full 
stop after Dominum nostrum; ceteris and caelestem 
should be spelt as here written ; and the under- 
signed was never, he regrets to my Socius, 

_ P. J. 


Marquis or Hountry S. v. 287).—Jnter 
alios, consult ‘ History of the Ancient House of 
Gordon,’ by William Gordon, 8vo., 2 vols., 1726, 
Edinburgh, and ‘ A History of the Ancient House 
of Gordon,’ by O. A. Gordon, 12mo., 1754, Aber- 
deen. OC. E. 


Portrait: Arms or Wanxkrorp §, y. 
488).—The arms about which Mr, Fixcua inquires 
are obviously those of Wankford. The blazon is: 
Or, a lion rampant double queued azure, between 
three hurts. t: a lion rampant guardant or, 
holding between the paws a hurt. This was 
granted to Wankford, of Berwick Hall, co. Essex, 
Sept. 18, 1664. S. James A. Sarrer. 

ingfield, near Basingstoke. 


Tae Morser or Apeviza or Lovvain 
S. v. 367).—Mr. Brown seems to have got a 
little “‘ mixed” among the puzzling Carlovingian 
genealogies. Adeliza was niece neither of Po 
Calixtus nor of Archbishop Albert of Tréves. Her 
mother was Ida, daughter of Albert, Count of 
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Namur, and of Ermengarde, daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, and her father (Godfrey of Lou- 
vain) being great-grandson of the same Duke 
Charles, Adeliza was thus sprung on both sides 
from the imperial line of Charlemagne. 

Miss Strickland, by the way, calls Ida, “‘ sole 
daughter and heiress” of Albert of Namur. This 
is surely wrong. Heylin and others mention his 
son Godfrey, lineal ancestor (through his daughter 
Alice, married to Baldwin, Count of Hainault) of 
Louis VIII. of France, who thus united in his own 
person the illustrious Oarlovingian dynasty and 
the house of Capet. Oswatp, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

Anderson’s ‘ Royal Genealogies’ gives two wives 
to Godfrey I., Duke of Brabant, namely, Sophia, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry IV., and Clementia, 
daughter of William II., Count of Burgundy (she, 
after Godfrey’s death, married Robert II., Count 
of Flanders), but it is not specified by which wife 
Godfrey’s children were. Betham’s ‘ Tables’ state 
that Adeliza was daughter of Godfrey by Ida, 
daughter of Albert IIT., Count of Namar. 

E. A. Fry. 


Mr. Freeman (‘Norman Conquest,’ v. 196) 
writes, “the new Queen was Adelaide or Adeliza, 
the daughter of Godfrey, Count of Liéwen, and 
Duke of Lower Lothringen.” And Miss Strick- 
land (‘ Queens of England,’ i. 112) states that her 
mother was ‘‘ Ids, Countess of Namur,” whose 
parents were Ermengarde, daughter of Charles, 
brother of Lothaire, and Albert, Count of Namur. 
Adeliza’s name is cherished by us in Sussex as the 
heroine of a siege in the Castle of Pevensey, and as 
the traditional founder of Calceto and benefactor 
of Boxgrove Priories. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Though Burke (‘ Peerage’) states that Adeliza 
was daughter of Duke of Louvain, Foster 
(* Peerage ’) calls her ‘‘ Adeliza, daughter of God- 
frey, Duke of Lorraine and Count of Brabant.” 
In this he agrees with Reusner (‘Opus. Gen. 
Cath.,’ ed. 1592), who states (pt. ii. p. 6) that 
Henry married, secondly, “ Adeliciam Lotharingie 
Ducissam.” In his genealogy of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine (pt. i. p. 520), Adelina, eldest daughter of 
Theodoric the Violent (who died 1133), by Bertha, 
daughter, “Simonis Ducis Mosellani,” is stated to 
have married Henry 1. Her brothers were Simon 
(succeeding Duke), Henry (Bishop), Frederick, 
Theodoric, Charles (Ecclesiastics), and Theobald, 
Count “ Tullensi ”). There isno brother Josceline. 

e ‘ Peerages’ state that Josceline, ancestor of the 
Dukes of Northumberland, was son of Godfrey 
Barbatus, Count of Louvain. Reusner (p. 480) 
states he died circa 1140, having married “ N.,” 
sister to Henry V., emperor, and by her had issue 
one son, Godfrey, his successor, and three daughters, 


Aleida, “ nupsit Anglie Regi”; Ida sive Jcann, 
wife of Theodoric IV., Count of Cleve ; Clara, a 
nun. Here Reusner gives Aleida as wife of Henry, 
which contradicts his other two statements, but 
throws no light on Josceline. Oliver Vredius 
(‘Gen. Com. Flandrix,’ vol. i. p. 65) states that 
Henry I. married Adeliza, daughter of Godfrey, 
Duke of Louvain, and quotes William of Malmes- 
bury and Orderic. 
A. W. Coryetivs Haren. 
Alloa, 


Post-Rerormation Cuancet Screens 8, 
v. 487),—Add Brancepeth, Durham ; Sedgefield, 
Darham; St. Mary in the North Bailey, Durham ; 
Cathedral, Durham. The post-Reformation organ- 
screen was swept away, together with the fine 
clock-case (partly pre-Reformation) and many 
chapel screens, &c., in the early “ Restoration ” 
period. See plates in Billings’s ‘ Durham Cathe- 
dral’ (1843), and for Brancepeth and Sedgefield, 
his ‘ Durham County ’ (1846). ‘A 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


*€ AnticROPELOs ” (8 S, v. 249, 353, 394).—I 
write from personal knowledge, well remembering 
the time when these conveniences were in use. In 
the last line quoted by your correspondent from a 
song familiar to me, “ coat” should be boot, or, to 
be precisely accurate, boots. The line runs :— 
Your boots are antigropelos, your shoes are pannus 

cortum. 
Observe the connexion of idea of boots with shoes. 
** Antigropelos” were introduced as a substitute 
for the boot that formerly protected the horseman’s 
leg, and were brought in in order to keep his 
taloons free from mud splashes and stains, 

hey from equestrians descended to the pedestrians, 
by whom they were christened ‘* knickerbockers ” 
during the lustre 1860-5. I think the introduc- 
tion of the volunteer service reintroduced the idea 
in this form. Even the ladies appear to have 
adopted these leathern leg-protectors ; for how runs 
the ballad, singing of a fair maiden in about 1862? 
A pork: pie hat and a little white feather 
And knickerbockers for the dirty weather. 
My contention, then, is (based upon personal 
memory) that knickerbockers superseded anti- 
gropelos, both being protective against the mud 
of London. Antigropelos we have no longer 
with us, and the knickerbocker, in leather or 
American cloth, at all events, has become obsolete 
as bizarre; but to this hour at which I am writing 
any ‘‘ tenderfoot” can secure a pair of nus 
corium shoes by giving an order to any London 
shoemaker. Nemo. 
Temple. 


This word was first used to describe some 
leggings, fastened by a steel blade in the material, 
which hooked on instantly, by a spring-action, 
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pushed in to an upper and lower button from the 


knee to the ankle. The name was familiar as an 
advertisement about fifty years ago. Este. 


Prusias (8 S. vi. 8).—Prusias was a King of 
Bithynia (192-148 B.c.), who was so basely servile 
to the Romans that his name has become a synonym 
to mean flatterer. To please the Romans he would 
have put to death Hannibal, who had sought for a 
refuge in his court ; but the great warrior antici- 
his host’s crime by poisoning — 


‘Venice Preservep’ (8 §. v. 488).—Mr. 
Picxrorp’s very natural question raises an issue 
hardly compatible with the space in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
and is one that might perhaps be best answered by 
a theatrical manager. Nowadays the reasonable 
anticipation of a run is the inducement for the 
revival of some old favourite play, and its rescue 
from the limbo of oblivion. Whether ‘ Venice 
Preserved’ encourages hope of even temporary 
success is doubtful. To the star actor it presents 
the disadvantages of two male characters of nearly 
equal (stage) value ; and although Belvidera has 
been handed down by a long train of distinguished 
queens of tragedy from the days of Mrs. Barry, 
yet the part is wanting in variety, and the actress’s 
opportunity, when it comes, comes somewhat late. 

hen each important town boasted its stock com- 
pany, Jaffier, Pierre, and Belvidera met with their 
casual chances of appearance. In his early days, 
Macready often played Pierre ; but, once a manager, 
he gave the part to Warde, and Jaffier to Phelps ; 
-and ‘ Venice Preserved’ is only found in the bills 
six times during his management of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane collectively. At Sadler's 
Wells, in Phelps’s first four seasons, it was played 
but four times. 

It is well known to all students of the drama 
that every management of repute for nearly two 
centuries has familiarized the public with Otway's 
powerful, though indecent stage portrait of an his- 
torical episode. Though excision was a matter of 
necessity, the piece has greatly suffered from indis- 
criminate use of the pruning-knife, and such 
strength as is left of Otway’s most popular play 
would appear to lie in an absence of anti-climax, 
and a really awful—there is no better word— 
situation towards the close of the last act. To 
compass the deaths of the three principal cha- 
racters within three minutes, without risk of 
raising a smile, is an achievement that any drama- 
tist may be proud of; but in our more prosaic 
times, when the mean between the sublime and 
the ridiculous is so difficult to determine, the 
horrors of the rack, the gleam of the dagger, and 
the death-shriek of the maddened wife might fail 
in the effect produced on the audiences of the last 
century. 

On the merits or demerits of ‘ Venice Preserved’ 


opinions vary greatly. Dryden’s praise of his brother 
poet came a little too late. Samuel Johnson, con- 
tradicting Goldsmith, peremptorily pronounced 
“that there were not forty good lines in the whole 
play.” Thomas Davies, one very capable of taking 
a good stage view of the subject, in his ‘ Dramatic 
Miscellanies,’ devotes much critical care to a con- 
sideration of Otway’s beauties and blemishes, and 
credits the poet with more power over the heart 
than any (English) writer, Richardson perhaps 
excepted. Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Remarks on 
English Tragedy,’ speaks of the “ exquisite touches 
of ionate and natural feeling” in ‘The Orphan’ 
and ‘ Venice Preserved.’ The author of the re- 
marks in ‘Oxberry’s English Drama’ (query, who?) 
boldly takes the unpopular side, and asserts “ there 
is not one passage of transcendent excellence,” and 
sums up, not unfairly, that there is great pathos of 
situation, but very little of language. Richard Cum- 
berland, though sensible tothe poet’s beauties, sticks 
to his last, “that ‘ Venice Preserved,’ admired and 
praised as it has been, is nevertheless one of the 
most corrupt and vicious compositions in the lan- 
Ropert WaAtrErs. 


When, in 1794, the Rev. Wm. Jackson fell in 
the dock from poison, previous to being sentenced 
to death for high treason, he pressed the hand of 
his counsel, Leonard MacNally, muttering, ‘“‘ We 
have deceived the Senate!” This, quoted from 
* Venice Preserved’ at the very moment when life 
was ebbing away, shows the deep impression which 
that powerful play had produced ; and it is indeed 
strange that it should be now wellnigh forgotten. 
The tragic incident referred to is desori in 
Secret Service under Pitt,’ p. 192, 

0. 


Smeptey’s ‘ Frank Farteicn’ §S. vi. 8). 
—This work was first published in Sharpe's London 
Magazine as a serial tale, 1847-8, and is entitled 
‘Frank Fairlegh, and this mode of spelling is no 
doubt the correct mode. E. A. Burton. 

(Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Tar Mansion Hovssz, Lonpon (8 v. 487). 
—Dance disfigured his Mansion House with two 
geparate superstructures of the kind that E. L. G. 
refers to. One was near the front, and the other 
towards the back, or Walbrook end, of the build- 
ing. A good view of the house, as thus adorned 
by the City architect, will be found in Chamber- 
lain’s ‘History of London’ (1769). Singularly 
enough, though these hideous excrescences were 
much abused and satirized—they were commonly 
known as the “ Mayor’s (mare’s) nest ”—those in- 
veterate copyists the London historians do not 
seem to have thought the exact date of their re- 
moval a matter of any consequence. No doubt 


the facts may be found in some of them but the 
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used in ‘Old and New London,’ ‘‘ now 
removed,” or, by more than one compiler, “ taken 
down some years ago,” represents the extent of 
the information vouchsafed by thirteen compilers 
whose works I have my 
rtheless, we can fix the approximately. 
Hashes, in ‘ Walks through London,’ published 
in 1817, gives a pretty engraving of the Mansion 
House with Dance’s eccentric story still intact ; 
Percy, in his ‘ History of London,’ writing in 1823, 
says that it was taken down “a few years ago”; 
so that the removal must have been between 1817 
and 1823. As Hughson gives no hint of any im- 
nding alteration, it was probably about midway 
| sree these dates, say in 1820. Now, as the 
Mansion House was completed in 1752, the 
“ hump-like” roof, as Percy calls it, of the Lord 
Mayor’s house must have been an eyesore to the 
‘City pedestrian for sixty-eight years or so. 


R. Crarx. 
Walthamstow. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (8" v. 
129, 279).— 
tes Generosus nascitur non fit. 
At the latter reference it is asked, ‘‘ What snob Perpe- 
trated this vile parody on Horace’s‘ Poeta nascitur, &c.! 
It would be very interesting to be told where this occurs 
in Horace. Hitherto it has not been found. Touching 
“ Generosus nascitur non fit,” whoever invented the say- 
ing erred in good company. Seneca, in his forty-fourth 
Epistle, says: “Quis est generosus? ad virtutem bene a 
natura compositus.”” Surely “ Generosus nascitur non fit 
does not necessarily mean that a homo generosus must be 
well born, but rather that he must be “ ad virtutem bene 
a natura compositus.” A little further on Seneca says i 
“Non facit nobilem atrium plenum fumosis imaginibus. 
If ‘osus is taken to mean “ nobly born,” the truth of 
the saying is obvious, and the proverb unnecessary. If 
it means “ noble hearted,” the saying is probably true. 
It appears to be wrongly assumed that generosus means 
“gentleman.” I do not find that meaning in either 
Bailey’s ‘Facciolati’ or Gosset’s ‘Dumesnil’s Latin 
Ropert PrerPornt, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Register Book of Christenings, Marriages, and 
Burials in the Perch St. Paul without the Walls in 
the City of a Edited by Joseph 
( 


The 


Meadows Cowper. terbury, Cross & Jackman.) 
Mr. Cowper is a most industrious antiquary. He pos- 
sessee, moreover, a faculty which, for work such as his, 
is more important than even industry. He is scru- 
pulously accurate. He has already printed the parish 
registers of six of the Canterbury churches. They are 
models of painstaking work of this kind. We do not 
know a single parish register which bas issued from the 

and we have, we believe, examined nearly all that 

ve been printed—which surpasses those of Canterbury 

which Mr, Cowper has edited. For all practical pur- 

they are quite as serviceable as the original docu- 
ments themselves. ; 

When parish registers began to be transcribed for the 
prees, we well remember that such work was described 
as archeology run mad. We were told that, now the 


laws had been so modified, they could be useful for no 
business purpose, and that a mere list of names and dates 
could interest no one. It is not necessary for ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to reply to nonsense of this sort ; but we fear there are 
yet uninstructed persons in whose brains such-like folly 
finds harbour. lf for no other reason, these registers 
are of service in helping to disprove the silly calumny 
as to the Puritans taking a delight in harsh-eounding 
names culled from the Old Testament, and modern 
fabrications based thereon. Mr. Cowper has been good 
enough to give us, in his introduction, « list of the 
uncommon Christian names which he has encountered 
in transcribing these pages. There are a good many of 
them ; but very few are open to the charge of Puritan 
Abijah, Bethiah, Elbanab, Freewill, Hevah, Mehetabill, 
Methuselah, Mnason, and Uriah exhaust the list. 

We gather from a passage near the end of the intro- 
duction that Mr. Cowper has no intention of printing the 
remaining nine Canterbury registers which yet remain 
in manuscript, subject to loss by theft, fire, and all the 
other mischances to which unique documents are liable. 
We trust he may be induced to change his mind; or if 
that cannot be, that some one else will c on the 
good work. To use the editor’s own words, “ The day is 
surely coming when the registers, which contain the 
brief memorials of the makers of England, of Greater 
Britain, and (may I not add 1) of the United States of 
America, will all be printed.” The sooner this great 
national work is undertaken the better. Fire is an agent 
of destruction which never sleeps. 


The Royalist Composition Papers. Being the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee for Compounding, a.p. 1643- 
1660, so far as they relate to the County of Lancaster. 
Vol. I. A-B. Edited by J. H. Stanning. (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Record Society. ) 

A List of Lancashire Wills proved within the Arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, 1743-1792. Also a List o 
Wills proved in the Peculiar of Halton, 1615-1792. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick. (Same Society.) 

An Index of Wills and Inventories preserved in the 
Court of Probate at Chester, 1741-1760. Edited by 
J.P. Earwaker, (Same Society.) 

We welcome these volumes very gladly. The two volumes 
of indexes of wills are not literature, as we commonly 
understand the term, but they are of very great use, as 
furnishing a key to an immense mass of evidence which 
is useful not only as helping to prove pedigrees, but also 
as throwing light on the domestic life of those who have 
gone before us, It is barely a century since wills have 
become the dry legal documents such as we now know 
them. Before that time there was bardly a will exe- 
cuted which did not contain some fact or allusion which 
the antiquary will be glad to remember. 

The volume of ‘ Royalist Composition Papers’ belongs 
to a class widely different from the foregoing. Here we 
have, so far as Lancashire is concerned, the papers 
relating to the fines inflicted on the Royalists between 
1643 and the Restoration, so far as the surnames A and 
B are concerned, The papers here given are, we 
need hardly say, not printed in full, riters of legal 
documents were, in the seventeenth century, well-nigh 
as fluent in legal verbosity as their successors of to-day. 
We do not believe, however, that any facts have been 
omitted which could be of interest to the local historian, 
the genealogist, or the student of dialect. We bave 
carefully examined every page «f the volume, and bave 
come to the conclusion that the utmost care has been 
bestowed upon its preparation. There are many facts 
which have a wide interest, Thus, in the papers relating 
to John Ackers, of Whiston, we find that three members 
of the family died of “ the sore visitation of the plague "’ 
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in September and October, 1652. Was this the true 
plague, or some kind of malignant fever? There seems 
to be no certain authority for stating that the true 
plague ravaged this country between 1650, when it was 
at Shrewsbury, and the great plague in London and 
elsewhere in 1665. Whether this was the true plague or 
not, we gather from Dr. Creighton’s ‘ History of Epi- 
demics’ that fatal sickness was prevalent in the West of 
England in those years. 

There is a common impression that it was the Par- 
liamentariane only who used the churches as prisons, 
This is a mistake, as is clear from the depositions regard- 


infanti perduti who have been lifelong martyrs to 


hyper-stheticism, physical as well as intellectual ; and, 


as Moore puts it,— 
The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

. on always the first to be touch’d by the thorns. 
ufficient weight, perhaps, has not been given to th 
hereditary taint of insanity which is known to hewe 
afflicted his family, and may have contributed largely 
to the lurid gloom which hung over the life of the 
unhappy poet. We gave a favourable notice to Mr. Bell’s 
book when it first appeared, and need now only add that 
this new edition is introduced by a good appreciation of 


ing Christopher Anderton. A certain Roger Nicholson, 
of Over Hulton, deposed that “ being taken prisoner at 
Midlewich [he] was put into the church among the 
other prisoners,’ when he was visited by Christopher 
Anderton, who we know, from other evidence, was in 
service ex parte . In the depositions regarding the 
case of Richard Ashton, of Croston, a certain William 
Jumpe swears that he had served under the Parliament, 
was taken prisoner by the forces of Prince Rupert, and 
was secured in Bolton churcb. 

Many of the persons in these depositions were Roman 
Catholics. They illustrate in various ways the working 
of the old penal system, so very different in its action 
from anything that could happen in these days. For 
instance, a trustee applies for money for the maintenance 
of an infant of about ten years of age. A sum which 
seems to have been sufficient was allowed on condition 
that the boy was brought up a Protestant, his father 
having been a recusant. There are several other entries 
which lead us to believe that, over and beyond the effect 
of the penal laws, the recusants did not receive treatment 
similar to that of the other Cavaliers who were in trouble, 


Lives of Twelve Bad Men, Edited by Thomas Seccombe. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Wuy twelve? From the title, this work would seem 
intended to be a counter-blast to the late Dean Burgon’s 
* Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ In those charming 
memoirs, however, there was some reason for the limita- 
tion, as twelve has been accepted from time of old as the 
symbolic number of the Church. For Mr. Seccombe’s 
purpose we should have thought that six, the number of 
reprobation, would have been more appropriate; or, if 
that allowance seemed insufficient, the same symbol 
raised to the power of intensified malignity as 666. 
Material would not have run short, even then, with the 
‘Newgate Calendar,’ Charles Johnson’s ‘ Highwaymen,’ 
and other copious records of human villainy to fall back 
on, Amongst the eminent scoundrels here sympathetic- 
ally treated by various hands we have Judge Jeffreys ; 
Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder; the notorious 
débauché Col. Charteris; Jonathan Wild; Wainewright, 
the poisoner; “ Fighting Fitzgerald,” and other black 
sheep of various degrees of nigritude. On the whole, 
the sketches are not so objectionable as might be ex- 
ted. Some, like Mr. Pollard’s account of Edward 
elly, the necromancer, are relieved by an agreeable 
irony. But surely Mr. Seccombe might have found a 
more congenial occupation than acting as resurrection- 
man to ruffians who were better left in the oblivion they 
deserved. Unwept and unhonoured, they might well 
remain unsung. 


Charles Whitehead: a Forgotten Genius, By Mackenzie 
Bell. Second Edition, (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Mr. Brut has made it his pious task to redress the 
wrong implied in the secondary title of his book. Poor 
Whitehead was, no doubt, a genius of a certain order, 
and certainly was almost forgotten from the day when 
he died in destitution in a Melbourne hospital till Mr. 
Fell rediscovered him. He was one more of those 


Whitehead from the pen of Mr. Hall Caine. 


An Index to the Genera and Species of the Foraminifera. 
By Charles Davies Sherborn. (Washington, rb 
sonian Institution.) 

It is weli when science has such a true devotee to its 

cause as Mr. Charles Davies Sherborn. For years past 

this gentleman has been steadily at work in the pre- 
paration of the present book, some idea of the extent of 
which may be formed when it is stated that, although 
as yet the author has only gone from A to Non, he has 
noted or described as many as ten thousand genera and 
species of Foraminifera, The public spirit of that 
magnificent institution the Smithsonian, of Washington, 
is worthy of all praise, for by its recognition of Mr. 
the world is able to see this 
scientific tex ap in immortal t 
not for to-day, but for AN time. apy 


We have received the first part of Dorset Records 
(Clark), which is intended to furnish indexes, calendars, 
and abstracts of records relating to the county as well 
as to furnish transcripts of the various parish registers. 
We wish ‘ Dorset Records’ every success. The vast 
mass of information oo the shire remaining in 
the Record Office, Somerset House, the British Museum, 
and elsewhere is undreamed of by most persons, To 
bring the facts contained in these records before those 
persons who have neither time nor skill for the study of 
the originals is surely a good work, The determination 

has been arrived at of printing the whole of the 
parish registers of the county is very admirable. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Vera (“Countries to whom,” &c,)— 
)—Incorrect, Sub- 

Paowo Bettezza (“ Note on Wyatt ”),—Not received, 

R, Cuarx (“Stow's ‘ London’”),—Appeared. See 8th 
8, v. 308, 519, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. : 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Vol, III, just published, price 16s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited fron 
numerous Manuscripts. By Prof. W. W. SKEAT. Pp. lvi—504, demy 8vo., with Facsimile frog 
the Harleian MS., and several Plates. 

The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at Three Guineas net, payable in advance. 
The names of the Original Subscribers will be given at the end of Vol. VI., which is to be published early in Decemb 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
Uniform with the OXFORD CHAUCER, 
PIERS the PLOWMAN. Edited from numerous MSS., with Preface 
Notes, and Glossary. By the SAME EDITOR. 
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: matter is of highest interest, and the edition, which has a fine index, may count among the 
for which English scholarship is indebted to the Clarendon Press.” — Notes and Queries, 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. By Thomas Fowler, D.D., President « 
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and JOHN MATTHIAS WILSON, B.D., late President of Corpus Christi College, and sometim@ 

Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Oxford, 


Just published, in 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 32s, 


An ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By Johs 
' LOCKE. Collated and Annotated, with —_— Biographical, Critical, and Historical, by 
A, CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C, L. LL.D. 
“ k is th too: f a lif with il hy, and a lif familiarity with the ; 
sophical insight and the sympathy as marked, as in his edition of Berkeley. It will, no doubt, remain the stand 
tion of the famous ‘ Essay.’ ”—Scotsman, 
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